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A word about Greys 


Did you ever do a little introspecting—analyzing what 
prompts you to go to your tailor and order, as a matter 
of course, a grey suit? You will probably have wondered 
how grey is taken so much for granted when any other 
color is selected so carefully. | 


However, producing satisfactory greys on sulphite and 
kraft wrapping papers in your mill is another thing again. 
You probably have ‘‘sweated it out’ on a beater-load on 
occasion—that is, unless you have been using Geigy’s 


Direct Paper Black V J] P Extra 


for with it that uniformity, so essential for greys, is 
assured, as is real economy. 


Try it once . : . you will use it. 


GEIGY COMPANY INC. 


89-91 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Boston Providence In Great Britain 


The Geigy Colour Co., Ltd. 
Philadelphia Charlotte National Buildings 


Toronto Portland, Ore. Parsonage, Manchester 
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WANTED 


A Superintendent 


FOR MODERN PAPER MILL 


We are a leading manufacturer in our field with national 
reputation and distribution of quality products. Manu- 
facturing facilities include exceptionally fine buildings, 
modern high-speed paper machines and latest stock 
preparation equipment. 


This offers one of the finest opportunities in the paper 
industry to the man with the training and experience 
necessary to take charge as superintendent. 


He must have thorough actual experience in the produc- 
tion of light weight dry creped specialties (both absorbent 
and resin sized) at high speeds: experience in operating 
with closed white water system important. 


He should have technical education in pulp and paper 
and thorough knowledge of control. 


To the man with the ability and experience we want, we 
offer a starting salary equal to the responsibilities of the 
position and future compensation which will reflect his 
accomplishments in producing a quality product at low 
cost. 


Send us complete details of your experience and photo- 
graph (not returnable); tell us specifically what you have 
accomplished for others. Our own organization knows of 
this advertisement and your application will be held in 
strictest confidence. 


Address: The President, Box No. 44-573 care Paper 
Trade Journal. 
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Book Mfrs. Paper Committee and W PB Meet 


Advisory Group Confers With Head of Paper Division To Review 
General Situation—Declares Pulp Situation Is Critical—Require- 
ments Are Discussed — Equitable Distribution A Big Problem. 


At the recent meeting of the Book Paper Manufac- 
turers Industry Advisory Committee, reported in 
part, Rex W. Hovey, of the Paper Division of the 
War Production Board presided. The following 
committee members were present: Ralph M. Beck- 
with, Crocker, Burbank Papers, Inc.; Fitchburg, 
Mass.; Nathan H. Bergstrom, Bergstrom Paper 
Company, Neenah, Wis.; Clarence A. Clough, New 
York and Pennsylvania Company, Inc., New York; 
Charles A. Gordon, Oxford Paper Company, New 
York; J. R. Kimberly, Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
Neenah, Wis.; Walter L. Mead, Consolidated Water- 
power and Paper Company, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. ; 
Dwight L. Stocker, Michigan Paper Company, Plain- 
well, Mich.; Austin W. Story, The Chillicothe Paper 
Company, Chillicothe, Ohio; H. W. Suter, The 
Champion Paper and Fibre Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio; Lawrence W. Strattner, West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company, New York, and Rufus I. 
Worrell, Mead Corporation, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

The Book Paper Manufacturers Industry Advisory 
Committee met to review the general situation with 
respect to pulp and paper and woods production and 
to discuss manpower problems, allocation policies, 
Government requirements (particularly military), 
finishing room problems, and other matters of interest. 


Reports on Pulp Allocation 


David Graham, of the Pulp Allocation Office, 
WPB, reported that 372,245 tons of pulp had been 
authorized for the minimum production of 478,000 
tons of groundwood printing and book papers for 
the second quarter of 1944; actually a total of 
371,476 tons of pulp (138,106 tons for groundwood 
printing and 233,370 tons for book paper) was used 
during the period for the production of 507,967 tons 
of groundwood printing and book papers. The figures 
seem to indicate general compliance and excellent 
cooperation within the industry, Mr. Graham believed. 

The over-all pulp situation remains critical. Pro- 
duction during the second quarter of 1944 totaled 
2,528,550 tons as compared with an estimated produc- 
tion of 2,579,000 tons. It seems obvious that the 
issuance of Directive No. 1 has been effective in 
eliminating much of the overoptimism in the figures 
prepared by industry to show estimated production. 

Mr. Graham added that collections of waste paper 
during June totaled 595,400 tons as compared with 
22,000 tons in May; inventories of waste paper now 
total approximately 288,000 tons. 

Harold Boeschenstein of Forest Products Bureau, 
WPB, cautioned industry against believing that ‘the 


war will soon be over and that military requirements 
will drop appreciably and suddenly. Actual demands 
for paper and nonpaper products made from wood 
pulp are steadily increasing. Military requirements 
for the third quarter and scheduled for the fourth 
quarter will take a greater proportion of the total 
available supply than at any time up to now. Require- 
ments for nitrating pulps for the explosive program 
have doubled for the third quarter and will increase 
approximately another 30% for the fourth quarter; 
requirements for cartons and other shipping con- 
tainers will pryamid as more materials and supplies 
must be moved to an ever increasing number of men 
in the different theatres of operations; increased 
requirements for waterproof papers, map and chart 
papers, etc., will affect the book paper manufacturers 
indirectly, if not directly ; and printing paper require- 
ments will be substantially increased as our armies 
advance into various European countries for which 
paper for publications will have to be supplied. Unless 
the industry can increase its production appreciably, 
the amount of paper available for civilian require- 
ments will be greatly curtailed. 


Pulp Allocation Policies 


Mr. Graham stated that the problem of so-called 
backed up stocks of groundwood in certain mills had 
been given much thought. It is, he said, quite 
evident that the 478,000 tons minimum production 
schedule is not adequate for all demands being placed 
on the mills. As a temporary measure, for the next 
60 days, these backed up stocks of groundwood in 
mills with adequate wood supplies will be released for 
the production of various types of papers, to bring 
available supplies more nearly in balance with the 
percentage quotas established by the various limitation 
orders covering the use of paper. Mr. Hovey empha- 
sized that all of the paper produced under this 
temporary expedient would be subject to direction 
to military or other Government requirements. 

There was considerable discussion of the proposal 
to allocate pulp to specific grades of paper. Only one 
member of the committee expressed himself as favor- 
ing such a policy; all other members of the committee 
strongly opposed the suggestion. They pointed out 
that such a procedure would destroy the flexibility 
that now enables the mills to operate on a reasonably 
efficient schedule; it would result in seriously curtailed 
production ; and, most important of all, it would not 
accomplish its objective because there would be no 
way of assuring that the consumers had used the 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Conservation Force Alert to Fire Hazard 


Wisconsin Field Forces Stand By To Meet Danger In Dry Wood- 
lands and Fields—State Board Reviews Labor Petition—Tri-State 
Council Holds Two-Day Conference — Other Industrial News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

APPLETON, Wis., August 21—All divisions of the 
Wisconsin Conservation Department ordered their 
field forces to stand by last week to cope with a 
high fire hazard resulting from a prolonged drought 
and high winds. Sectional rains have not done more 
than to give temporary relief. 

Workers have been instructed to prepare fire 
fighting tools and equipment for possible emergencies. 
The hazard confronts southern Wisconsin woodlots 
and grain fields, and the danger is considered greater 
in this area because the lands are outside of the state 
fire protected areas in the northern forest regions. 

The Wisconsin forest protection record for the 
year on the north’s 13,000,000 acres remains good, 
with a loss of only 7,000 acres. The department 
cited public carelessness as the greatest danger as a 
source of potential fires. 


Power Company Assesses Tolls 


The Chippewa and Flambeau Improvement Com- 
pany has recommended tolls of $131,450 to be 
assessed against water power users along the Chip- 
pewa and Flambeau rivers for services during the 
first half of the year, the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission announced last week. The tolls are: 

Flambeau Paper Company, Park Falls, $18,061; 
Lake Superior District Power Company, Ashland, 
$15,241; Ladysmith, $3,756; Cornell Wood Products 
Company, Cornell, $9,288; Northern States Power 
Company, $17,742; Eau Claire Dells Improvement 
Company, $13,362. 

Objections to the tolls, if any were to be considered 
at a hearing at Madison, Wis., today. 


State Labor Board Hears Petition 


A hearing was held Wednesday afternoon, August 
16, by the Wisconsin Employment Relations Board 
at the city hall at Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., on the 
petition of Office Workers’ Local 23,627 (AFL), for 
an election in the main office and mill of Consolidated 
Water Power and Paper Company. Offices of other 
Consolidatéd mills are not affected. 

The union was chartered last April. It claims a 
majority of the 80 eligible workers in the two offices 
as union members. It wants the election to determine 
bargaining representatives. It is expected that the 
election will be held within the next two or three 
weeks, 

Consolidated’s position was expressed by Leo J. 
Barrette, personnel manager, who said that “The 
company takes no stand for or against our employes 
joining a union according to their own choice. How- 
ever, if a majority votes to select this union as their 
bargaining agent, we will abide by the result of that 
election.” 

Tri-State Council Meets 


Large delegations from Minnesota, upper Michigan 
and Wisconsin attended a two-day conference, August 
19 and 20, of the Tri State District Council of Paper 
Makers, Pulp, Sulphite and Converting Plant Unions 
at Menasha, Wis. 


Nicolet Local 148 of the Menasha Products division 
of the Marathon Corporation was host. All sessions 
were held at the Trades and Labor hall, but delegates 
registered at Hotel Menasha, conference headquarters, 
Group meetings and general sessions were held, and 
the gathering was climaxed Sunday evening with a 
banquet at 6:30 at Germania hall, with a dance follow- 
ing. Judge S. F. Luchsinger, Oshkosh, Wis., was the 
principal speaker, and arrangements had been made 
for the presence of a member of the War Labor 
Board. 


Kimberly-Clark Group Holds Picnic 


Group No. 6 of the Kimberly Mill Safety contest 
held a picnic August 17 at Telulah park, Appleton, 
Wis. The group, which includes millwrights, pipe- 
fitters, machine shop, painters and structural depart- 
ments, was the first award-winner during the first 
two months of the safety concert. Groups which 
have perfect records receive cash awards at the end 
of every month. 


Honored for 40 Years’ Service 


Seven employes of Kimberly-Clark Corporation’s 
Lakeview mill at Neenah, Wis., will be honored Tues- 
day, August 22, in observance of their 40 years or 
more of service with the corporation. The occasion 
will be a picnic and program at Telulah park at 
Appleton. Two hundred officials, crewmates of the 
honor guests and other employes of long service from 
the main office, Badger-Globe, Kimberly-Clark Ord- 
nance, and Lakeview were invited. 

The seven men have worked a total of 295 years. 
They are: Adolph Paulson, 47 years ; George Casper- 
son, 44 years; Louis Asmus, 42 years; William Nea- 
bling and Fred Kreblean, 41 years, and Julius Herz- 
feldt, Sr., and Louis Anderson, 40 years. All reside 
at Menasha. 


Gilbert Workers Hold Outing 


The tenth annual family picnic of the Gilbert Paper 
Company was held August 13 in Smith park, 
Menasha, 986 persons being present. -Games, contests, 
dancing and special acts provided entertainment 
throughout the day. 


Thilmany Wins at Softball 


Mill No. 1 at Thilmany Pulp and Paper Company, 
Kaukauna, Wis., won the Thilmany League softball 
championship for the full season’s play, winning both 
halves. There will be a chapionship series the week 
of August 27 at which time the champions will play 
a 3-game series with the Thilmany All-Stars, who 
are to be picked by the team managers. 


Donnacona To Retire Notes 


Toronto, Ont., August 21, 1944— Donnacona 
Paper Company, Ltd. has announced that on Septem- 
ber 15, all the outstanding 10-year 514% notes will 
be redeemed. At December 31 last there were 
$450,000 of these notes still outstanding of an original 
issue of $750,000. 
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One of the many advantages of using 
RAYCO Linter Cotton in paper making is the 
stability of this source of supply. Cotton is one 
of America’s major crops, and this country is 
the world’s largest cotton raiser. While there 
is cotton, there is RAYCO Linter Cotton. 


RAYCO Linter Cotton consists of selected 
FIRST-CUT cotton linters, carefully sorted 
and graded by the Railway Supply & Manu- 
facturing Company. It comes to you ready for 
the cooker—uniform in staple. Bleaching and 
cooking time are reduced. You operate with a — fying manufacturing procedure with 
substantial saving in both time and labor. the use of RAYCO Linter Cotton. 


Railway Supply & Manufacturing Company Att your request, one of our repre- 
furnishes experienced chemists and fiber tech- _ sentatives will he glad to visit your 
hicians to assist paper mill personnel in simpli- plant. 


THE RAILWAY SUPPLY & MANUFACTURING CO. 


AND AFFILIATES 


General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 
Plants at: FRANKLIN, OHIO © CHARLOTTE, N.C. © COVINGTON, TENN. @ GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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Developing Safe Employees 

Fewer accidents mean less delay in getting essential 
materials finished and delivered where they are vitally 
needed. Many companies today are intensifying or 
supplementing their activities to reduce to a minimum 
accidents occurring on and off the job. A new report, 
Developing Safe Employees, based on accident- 
prevention activities of a number of industrial organi- 
zations, has been issued by the Safety Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company as an aid in 
fostering such activities. Copies are now available 
for interested executives. 

An excellent opportunity to acquaint the new 
employee with the safety policies of the company, the 
report observes, is presented through the initial inter- 
view and induction procedure. Proper placement or 
job assignment is another important step in develop- 
ing the safe employee. Several of the tests and studies 
made to enable the placement department to give 
consideration to individual cases are described. 

The experience of a number of companies indicates 
that the majority of accidents usually involve a com- 
paratively small group of employees and _ that 
“accident-prone” tendencies are usually the result of 
fundamental characteristics of the employee, improper 
working conditions, and sometimes personal problems 
of the employee. A study of individual cases of 
accident-prone workers, the survey states, often en- 
ables the organization to determine the factors 
involved and to take corrective steps. 

Many industrial executives, it was found, are giving 
practical recognition to the need of integrating safety 
training into job-training programs, whether this 
training is given in a class or individually, on the 
production line or in the assembling room. 

Continued interest and enthusiasm for safety pro- 
grams may also be developed through the effective use 
of advertising within the plant. Among the types of 
publicity material used are displays of protective 
equipment, illustrated safety pamphlets, bulletin board 
material, house organ articles, contests and awards, 
local newspaper advertising, films and letters to em- 
ployees. Many of these are illustrated in the report. 


G. E. Knapp Made Logging Engineer 


On August 1 G. E. Knapp began his duties as 
logging engineer with the Southern Pulpwood Con- 


servation Association. The southern industry has 
long recognized the need for a special study of 
logging methods. The organization of pulpwood 
cutting crews, design of power saw equipment, and a 
study of transportation methods will all be included 
in the new project being undertaken by the Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Knapp is a graduate of the School of Forestry 
and Conservation, University of Michigan. He has 
recently been released by the Pennsylvania Central 
Airlines, by whom he has been employed for some 
time. Mr. Knapp was placed on an inactive status 
by the Army in order to serve in a civilian status 
in this and in other capacities dealing with the 
transportation by air of vital army supplies. 

The directors of the Southern Pulpwood Conserva- 
tion Association definitely plan for the logging studies 
to be intimately correlated with the Association’s 
conservation work. Because of this it was felt that 
a man selected for the logging study should be one 
whose primary interest was in timber but whose 
specialty was the field of logging methods. 


Penn. Salt Forms Export Department 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., August 21, 1944 — Pennsy]- 
vania Salt Manufacturing Company announces the 
organization of an Export Department at the com- 
pany’s main office at 1000 Widner Building, Phila- 
delphia. Mr. John H. S. Barr has been appointed 
manager. The formation of an Export Department 
is a result of the company’s study over the past year 
of the possibilities for postwar business in all Latin 
American countries including Cuba, Haiti, Jamaica, 
and Puerto Rico. Mr. Barr made an extended visit 
to Brazil and other important Latin American coun- 
tries last year for the purpose of investigating the 
possibilities for future business in the heavy and 
specialized chemicals produced by the company. In 
the United States the Pennsylvania Salt Manufactur- 
ing Company is a manufacturer of chemicals for 
agriculture, water and sewage, metal industries, 
ceramics, glass, oil refining, pulp and paper textiles, 
leathers, laundry and dry cleaning, aviation gasoline 
manufacture, and many other industries. Mr. Barr 
has been identified with the company for 15 years 
in technical and sales capacities. 

Dr. William A. LaLande, Jr., formerly director of 
Research of Attapulgus Clay Company, has joined 
the Research and Development Department of Penn- 
sylvania Salt Manufacturing Company as Director of 
Research, according to announcement by Dr. S. C. 
Ogburn, Jr., manager of Research and Development. 
Dr. LaLande will have immediate charge of the 
Research Division. 


National Paper Trade To Meet Oct. 5 

A. H. Chamberlain, executive secretary of the 
National Paper Trade Association, has sent out the 
following announcement which is self-explanatory :— 
“Arrangements have been completed for our quarterly 
Mid-West Regional Meeting to be held at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, on Thursday, October 5, at 9:30 a.m. 
and continuing through the day. There will be a 
group luncheon for those who wish to sit in. 

“Delay in making this announcement has been due 
to the fact that President R. M. Harris has been 
making plans for a special meeting of the Executive 
Committee of our Board of Directors to be synchro- 
nized with the Regional Meeting. In normal times 
this meeting would be held in connection with the 
fall Convention, cancellation of which was _ necessi- 
tated by the definite request of the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 

“The Executive Committee meeting has now been 
called for the preceding day, October 4, thus permit- 
ting the National officials to stay over for the Regional 
Meeting and add to its interest by their report and 
participation. Developments promise to be pretty 
rapid during the remainder of the year and the 
Committee will function in studying the situation and 
outlook with a view to determining Association 
policies and procedure. The entire staff of the 
National office will of course be in attendance and 
consideration will be given to matters pertaining to 
both Fine and Wrapping Paper Divisions.” 


Foxboro Adds to N. E. Sales Force 


’ The Foxboro Company, manufacturers of indus- 
trial instruments for measurement and control, an- 
nounces the addition of Paul Torre to the staff of 
sales engineers covering the New England territory. 
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Jet him brag who takes his armor off” 


Claims of superiority never mean much 
until actual service proves that they are jus- 
tified ... Heppenstall, for example, says that 
their chipper knives will handle more logs 
for less money than any other brand on the 
market... That’s a statement you can bank 
on, because their knives have been demon- 
strating the plain truth of it for a long, long 
time ... Matter-of-fact, Heppenstall guar- 
antees it—very flatly—in writing . . . You 
see, making a chipper knife is a highly 
specialized craft and neither we nor anyone 
else has ever found a cheaper way of build- 
ing one that would duplicate the economi- 
cal efficiency of a Heppenstall E.I.S. .. - 
Write for a quotation. Heppenstall Co., 


HEPPENSTALL  Pitsturgh, pa. 


E. 1. S. Chipper Knives 
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Writing Paper Mfrs. Hold Advisory Meeting 


Committee Confers With War Production Board To Consider Many 
Important Industrial Problems—Pulp Allocation and Production of 
Paper Reviewed — Government Requirements Are Also Discussed. 


The Writing Paper Manufacturers Industry Ad- 
visory Committee, at its recent meeting, reported here 
in part, with the War Production Board, Rex. W. 
Hovey presiding, reports the following committee 
members were present: W. J. Garrity, The Munising 
Paper Company, Chicago, Ill.; A. C. Gilbert, Gilbert 
Paper Company, Manasha, Wis.; Hugo Hanson, 
W. C. Hamilton & Son, Miquon, Pa.; Norman Har- 
rower Linton Brothers & Company, Fitchburg, Mass. ; 
William S. McClellan, P. H. Glatfelter Co., Spring 
Grove, Pa.; Clyde B. Morgan, Eastern Corporation, 
Bangor, Maine; F. Henry Savage, International 
Paper Company, New York; W. B. Zimmerman, 
Howard Allied Mills, Urbana, Ohio; and John D. 
Zink, Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, 
Mass. 

The committee met to consider (1) pulp allocation, 
(2) pulpwood, (3) production of paper and paper 
board, (4) Governmental requirements, (5) man- 
power, and (6) other problems. Rex W. Hovey acted 
as Govenrment presiding officer. C. Ray Davisson 
represented the Office of Industry Advisory Com- 
mittees. 


Announces Pulp Allocation 


Fine Paper for Third Quarter—An allocation of 
170,000 tons of wood pulp has been made for the fine 
paper segment of the industry during the third 
quarter, Mr. David Graham, chief of the Pulp Alloca- 
tion Office, told the committee. Mr. Graham described 
the procedures applied in allocating the use of the 
pulp among the various mills for the production of 
222,500 tons of fine paper as determined by the 
Requirements Committee. Each integrated mill was 
authorized to use 85% of the amount of wood pulp 
which that mill proposed to produce and consume 
in the manufacture of such papers during the third 
quarter. Mr. Graham also described the procedure 
with respect to partially integrated mills, mills propos- 
ing to use de-inked fiber, mills proposing to use rags, 
and nonintegrated mills. The application of the above 
procedures resulted in the authorization of the 
following amounts of wood pulp for use in the 
manufacture of fine paper in each class of mill for 
the third quarter : 

Class of Mill 
Mills Making Highly Essential Papers Only 
ES eer rere err 
Partially Integrated Wood Pulp Mills......... 

Supp. Fibre Mills (de-inked fiber) 


Rag Mills ... 
Nonintegrated Mills using no supplemental fiber 


Authorized Use of Wood 


170,000 


Orders Amended.—Mr. Graham briefly spoke of 
the amendment to Schedule III of limitation order 
L-120 dated June 5, which covers fine writing papers. 
He also mentioned Direction 1 to preference order 
M-93, of June 27, which concerns the preferred status 
of certain deliveries and uses of wood pulp. 

Fine Paper for Second Quarter.—The total amount 
of wood pulp consumed for fine papers amounted to 
185,000 tons in the second quarter, Mr. Graham said. 
Actual machine production of fine paper was 253,000 
tons. Total fibrous materials and filler amounted to 


279,000 tons. Total waste paper consumed was 
31,000 tons. Total fibrous materials excluding wood 
pulp and waste paper amounted to 39,000 tons, and 
total filler to 23,000 tons. 

Total Pulp for Second Quarter.—The total con- 
sumption of wood pulp for the second quarter 
amounted to 2,748,000 tons, Mr. Graham said. The 
amount authorized was 2,787,000 tons. Consumption 
of pulp for paper and paper board was programmed 
for 2,656,000 in the second quarter. Actually used, 
however, were 2,617,000 tons. 

Major Hamilton briefly described a new method 
of contracting used by the Army. He stated that the 
Army prefers that work be done on cut sizes at the 
primary mills if possible because of the costs of the 
finished product. He also thought that in some cases 
members of the industry may be able to get help in 
securing cartons. 


Manpower Decided by Essentiality 


It is highly important to industry to have as many 
papers as possible on the essential list of the War 
Manpower Commission, William Bardsley of the 
WMC stated. An industry needs an essential rating 
in order to obtain help under the new system of 
manpower controls recently announced. To be con- 
sidered essential, 75% of a plant’s production must 
be on the essential list. In response to a question, 
Mr. Bardsley said that work on papers sent in to a 
plant for finishing will be classed as essential, pro- 
vided that the paper is on the essential list and that 
the 75% rule is satisfied. He also spoke of the part 
which essentiality plays in the interregional recruit- 
ment program. 

In as far as industry is essential, it should apply 
to local USES offices under the priority referral 
program, Mr. Bardsley said. Women are sometimes 
included under the program as there is considerable 
flexibility in its administration. 

Mr. Hovey observed that a new list of papers is 
being presented to the Essential Activities Committee 
of the WMC this week in an effort to have more 
papers considered essential. 

Mr. Bardsley spoke of the supply of labor in the 
woods, which is one of the most difficult problems the 
WMC has. Women cannot be used to, the same 
extent as in most other industries. Moreover, the 
supply of labor for the woods must be recruited from 
the rural areas, where it is available only in the off 
season, beginning about October 1. 


Other Problems Are Discussed 


Purchases by Army.—Captain Kronenberg com- 
mented briefly on the heavy purchases in June by the 
Army of paper to be used for stocks at Oakland, 
Memphis, and Philadelphia. He pointed out that the 
stocks were badly needed. to fill overseas demands. 
Requisitions from Europe also were received by the 
Army in June. 

In response to a question from a committeeman, 
Captain Kronenberg said that no change in specifica- 
tions on wet strength map paper is contemplated. He 
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"NOW THATS A SHEET! 


“YEAH, AND IT'S 
THE FIRST TIME 
WE EVER RAN 
ANYTHING LIKE IT 
AT TOP SPEED.” 


Not an unusual comment in mills where Nopco KF 
is helping make quality paper and paperboard in 
greater volume. It does so by aiding formation of the 
paper-making fibres at increased machine speeds. 
Even when operating at capacity, entrained air — the 


Micro-photograph of sheet (fur- 
nished 50% sulphite and 50% 
soda) after treatment with ordin- 
ary type foam killer. Note un- 
even transmission of light indi- 
cating poor sheet formation. 


Micro-photograph showing iden- 
tical sheet produced with Nopco 
KF added to stock. Uniform 
formation is indicated by even 
distribution of light and dark area. 
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common cause of thin spots in paper — is dissipated 
as effectively as if the stock was being handled at 
slower speeds, because Nopco KF keeps “working” 
even on the wire. Obviously, production increases — 
quality is maintained or improved. Trouble-free per- 
formance like this is easy on the nerves. 


53% Fewer Thin Spots 


That’s the Nopco KF average, due to its super 
“bubble-busting” power. Without it—sheet formation 
suffers. With it sheet formation is uniformly fine. 


Nopco KF is not to be looked on as an extra ex- 
pense — nor is it to be considered as “aspirin tablet.” 
It is a chemical substance, specifically formulated to 
aid sheet formation. See for yourself. Order enough 
for a trial run. Write, wire, phone or use the coupon. 
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offered to help members of industry who have special 
problems on map paper. 

Proposal for Pulp Allocation—Because of com- 
plaints that mills are diverting paper from book 
publishers, magazines, etc., to spot sales, a proposal 
has been made that pulp be allocated against the 
various grades of paper, Mr. Hovey said. It is also 
proposed that form WPB-514 be discontinued. 

It was pointed out that under the allocation pro- 
posal there is not assurance that paper would reach 
the person for whom it is intended. Moreover, there 
would be a loss of production because of the lack of 
flexibility of such a system. 


One of the committee members believed that there 
will be a shortage of paper for civilian use by the 
next quarter. Another member commented that 
civilian consumption has been maintained by inven- 
tories. Mr. Hovey noted that the increased receipts 
of pulpwood will not be felt in the production of 
paper for civilian use as military and the government 
and essential civilian requirements are increasing. 

The_ready acceptance of government orders will 
do tfiuch to establish the essentiality of the paper 
industry, Mr. Hovey stated. Moreover, unless such 
orders are accepted, it is likely that a priority system 
will be established, which will be undesirable for both 
the industry and the WPB. Mr. Hovey estimated 
that some 90% of the mills are accepting their 
proportionate share of Government business. Direc- 
tives will be placed on the 10% of the mills which 
are not accepting their part of the burden. 


Julius Trefz of the WPB legal staff pointed out 
that if necessary the Government can take 100% of 
industry’s production of paper instead of the 35% 
now provided in order M-241. He suggested that the 
industry will be better off if it accepts military orders 
voluntarily. 

Harold Wright of the Paper Division reviewed the 
regulations on paper and paper board contained in 
conservation order M-241. Previous to the issuance 
of the order, less than 100 mills making paper and 
paper board were carrying the entire load of Govern- 
ment business. The number of mills has since been 
increased to include 90% of the qualified producers. 

In June the Paper Division received requests from 
the armed services to place orders amounting to 
20,000 tons, nearly all in cut sizes, Mr. Wright said. 
The mills able to run cut sizes numbered only 188. 
With the large military orders, a problem of finishing 
capacity has arisen. In order to obtain data on finish- 
ing capacity, a questionnaire is being sent out to the 
188 mills, covering groundwood, book, and writing 
grades of paper. Mr. Hovey suggested that the mills 
should be questioned about their finishing capacity 
provided that they had additional labor. Mr. Wright 
indicated, however, that it is planned to put such a 
question to certain mills after the questionnaires have 
been returned. A committee member emphasized the 
fact that the bottleneck on finishing is caused by the 
short labor supply. 


Thomas Stock Co. Buys Building 


The Thomas Paper Stock Company, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, and branches in New York, 
Philadelphia and Washington, has purchased a five- 
story warehouse building, bounded by American, 
Dauphin, York and Phillips street, in Philadelphia, 
Pa., according to a report from that city. The build- 
ing occupies a plot 493 x 120 feet, and contains 
150,000 square feet of floor room. 


B. R. Newcomb Heads Waldron Corp. 


B. R. Newcomb has been elected president of the 
John Waldron Corporation of New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, the oldest and one of the largest builders of 
industrial processing machinery. Mr. Newcomb was 


B. R. Newcoms 


formerly with the Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation and more recently with the American 
Optical Company. 

S. N. Finney and F. W. Eagan, both long asso- 
ciated with the Waldron organization, have been 
elected Vice-Presidents of the Corporation. 


Charles Gillett Joins AFPI Staff 


Charles A. Gillett, former State Forester of 
Arkansas and lately Industrial Forester of the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway, will join the Public Rela- 
tions Staff of American Forest Products Industries, 
Inc., September 1. 

Mr. Gillett will be AFPI Forester in charge of a 
new forest industries program—forestry promotion. 
He will direct efforts seeking greater public under- 
standing of the forest fire problem, the organization 
of new state “Green” committees similar to those in 
Washington, Oregon, and Minnesota, and act as 
liaison officer between American Forest Products In- 
dustries and state forestry departments. 

A native New Yorker, Mr. Gillett has had ex- 
tensive experience in the practice of his profession 
since leaving Cornell University in 1930, where he 
was working toward a PhD degree in forestry. He 
is a graduate of the Cornell Forest School and holds 
a Master’s degree. He has served as a field inspector 
in North Dakota, an extension forester in the same 
state, an instructor at Cornell University, an ex- 
tension forester in Arkansas, a state forester, and 
an industrial forester. He has an unusually wide 
acquaintanceship among federal and state foresters 
and forest operators. 

Mr. Gillett is active in the affairs of organized 
forestry, and is vice-president of the Appalachian 
section of the Society of American Foresters, chair- 
man of the Forestry Division of the Florida State 
Chamber of Commerce, a member of the Executive 
Committee of the North Carolina Forestry Associa- 
tion, and a director of Virginia Forests, Inc. 
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TOWELINGS 


FOOD WRAPPINGS 


MAP PAPERS 


Boost their wet strength at 
low cost with 


UFORMITE 466 


a new resin for addition at the beater 


ERE is a new, economical 

means for increasing the 
wet strength of toweling, bag 
papers, map and blueprint papers, 
glassine and other grades. Even 
in low concentrations UFORMITE 
466 substantially increases the 
wet and dry physical character- 
istics of all paper stocks... in- 
cluding Kraft, sulfite and rag. 


For beater application 
This unique urea formaldehyde 
resin is specifically designed for 
application at the wet end of the 
paper machine—beater, head box, 
fan pump, or other convenient 
point. This feature permits full 
use of the drier section for cur- 
ing the resin. Time required for 
passage through the drier is 
usually sufficient for curing. 


THE 


Infinitely soluble in water, 
Urormite 466 can be added to 
the finish in any desired con- 
centration. - 

To these special advantages of 
UrormiteE 466 are added such 
other features as low cost and 
freedom from color, odor, or taste 
in the finished sheet. 


Readily available 
Substantial increases in produc- 
tion capacity make it possible 
for The Resinous Products & 
Chemical Company to supply 
UrormiTE 466 in ample quantities 
to meet the needs of the paper 
industry. The technical assistance 
of our staff is at the disposal of 
paper manufacturers in most 
effectively applying this outstand- 
ing wet strength resin. 
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Awards for Government Paper 


WasHINGTON, D. C., August 23—Walker-Goulard- 
Plehn Company has been awarded the contract for 
furnishing the Government Printing Office with 
163,150 pounds of white V-mail paper at 7 cents. 
Other paper awarded for contracts bought on the 
open market include the following: 

Walker-Goulard-Plehn Company will also furnish 
190,890 pounds of V-mail writing paper at 7 cents; 
and the Gummed Products Company will furnish 
100,000 sheets of white gummed paper at $6.66 per 
ream. Brown-Bridge Mills will furnish 400,000 
sheets of white gummed paper at $15.00 per M sheets 
and Dennison Manufacturing Company will furnish 
100,000 sheets of same at $15.20 per M sheets. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company will furnish 
640,000 pounds of white writing paper at 8.83 cents 
and D. L. Ward Company, will furnish 159,744 
pounds of white book paper at 7.71 cents. 

International Paper Company will furnish 18,920 
pounds of Springhill index board at 6.17 cents, and 
the Lining Paper Company will furnish 1,000 sheets 
of litho lining paper at $27.50. Eastern Corporation, 
will furnish 80,000 pounds of pink writing paper at 
9.63 cents and the same firm will furnish 50,000 
pounds of white ledger paper at 9.36 cents. 

Walker-Goulard-Plehn Company will furnish 160,- 
000 pounds of V-mail paper at 7 cents, and Birming- 
ham & Presser Company will furnish 200,000 pounds 
of yellow writing paper at 7.96 cents. Paper Cor- 
poration of U. S. will furnish 55,000 pounds of white 
book paper at 8.19 cents and Zellerbach Paper Com- 
pany will furnish 122,850 pounds of white book 
paper at 8.34 cents. 

Paper Corporation of U. S. will furnish 72,000 
pounds of white book paper at 8.19 cents and In- 
ternational Paper Company will furnish 140,175 
pounds of bristol board at 6.17 cents and the same 
firm will also furnish 21,000 pounds of same at the 
same price. Walker-Goulard-Plehn Company will 
furnish 33,750 pounds of GW writing paper at 7.4 
cents and the same firm will also furnish 31,375 
pounds of the same at 7.4 cents. 

Bulkley Dunton & Co. will furnish 128,000 pounds 
of white bond at 14.9 cents and Central Ohio Paper 
Company will furnish 50,000 pounds of white bond 
paper at 14.9 cents. Mudge Paper Company will 
furnish 55,000 pounds of white index paper at 15.5 
cents and the Stanford Paper Company will furnish 
50,000 pounds of white index paper at 15.55 cents. 
Barton Duer & Koch Paper Company will furnish 
21,000 pounds of white index paper at 22.4 cents 
and the same firm will also furnish 24,450 pounds 
of the same at 22.4 cents. Paper Corporation of U. S. 
will furnish 40,800 pounds of white bond paper at 
22.85 cents and Whitaker Paper Company will fur- 
nish 81,225 pounds of white writing paper at 7.98 
cents. Bermingham Prosser Company will furnish 
400,000 pounds of white book paper at 7.08 cents 
and Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Company will fur- 
nish 81,225 pounds of white CW writing paper at 
7.98 cents. 


War Production Board 


Wasuincton, D. C., August 23, 1944—Under a 
new policy for the licensing of casein imports, which 
have been restricted exclusively to established im- 


porters on a historical basis, domestic processors will 
be permitted to import one pound of acid casein for 
each pound of rennet casein they produced at the 
request of the War Production Board by partial 
diversion of their normal acid casein production 
during the first six months of 1944, WPB reported 
today. 

The new policy will become effective September 1 
and will remain in effect throughout the remainder 
of the year. 

Formerly, those persons desiring to import lactic 
casein were required to show by custom entry that 
they had imported casein during the base years of 
1940, 1941 and 1942. With the issuance of the last 
permits, each importer was given a total tonnage 
that would make his import tonnage for 1944 equal 
to his yearly average for the base period. 

The tonnage for which shipping space has been 
allowed after September 1 will be divided as follows: 

(1) Qualifiying importers will be given licenses 
based on a percentage of their 1940-41-42 imports, 
determined on the basis of customs entries. 

(2) Domestic producers who distribute to con- 
sumers will be given licenses based on a percentage 
of their 1940-41-42 production. 

(3) The domestic producers who distribute to 
consumers will be given additional licenses for addi- 
tional quantities equal pound for pound to the rennet 
casein that they produced during the first six months 


of 1944. 


Rules on Container Board Quota 


Sheet plants which use containerboard will be 
permitted to accept corrugated or solid fiber sheets 
and charge them to the third quarter quota even 
though delivered after October 1, the War Production 
Board announced August 12. This action was taken 
by issuance of Direction 5 to Order M-290. 

Sheet plants must have placed their certified orders 
with their suppliers, prior to September 20, provided 
they were entitled to do so under tonnage limitations 
imposed by their third quarter authorizations, WPB 
Paperboard Division officials explained. It is required, 
however, that the corrugated or solid fiber sheets 
which the plants accept be made from containerboard 
delivered or in transit to the sheet supplier prior to 
October 1, 1944. 

The new direction supersedes requirements which 
forbade third quarter deliveries after the last day of 
the quarter, but in all other respects provisions of 
M-290 remain, it was pointed out. 

WPB officials believe the new provisions will 
remedy an injustice to the sheet plants and avoid 
blocking the production of shipping containers. 


Maj. Christian Returns to U. S. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., August 21, 1944—Major Clarence 
H. Christian, who has been associated with the Otter 
River Board Company, manufacturer of binders’ 
board, for a number of years and was in England 
with the 9th Air Force for fifteen months, has just 
returned to the United States. While in England he 
participated in many combat missions over France 
and Germany and received a medal and an Oak Leaf 
Cluster. Passing his furlough at his home in Town- 
send, Mass., he leaves on September 1. 
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Through close teamwork of our field and de- 
velopment engineers, research chemists and 
manufacturing personnel, DIAMOND coordi- 
nates a variety of specialized technical skills in 
perfecting the service rendered to users of 
Diamond Products. 

Thus any change in your requirements can 
be quickly and accurately provided through 
the close cooperation of the Diamond personnel 
and facilities. 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa., and Everywhere... 
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QUIMBY 


Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. 
Meet in Cleveland 


On August 11 and 12 sales execu- 
tives of the Harris - Seybold - Potter 
Company met in Cleveland at a con- 
ference called by H. A. Porter, Vice 
President in Charge of Sales. An- 
nouncement was made of the integra- 
tion of Harris and Seybold sales un- 
der the direction of Mr. Porter. The 
new policy of integration of sales of 
the two divisions of the company 
brings J. C. Dabney, sales manager 
of the Seybold Division to the home 
office at Cleveland as assistant man- 
ager of sales of the company. Mr. 
Dabney will continue to be in charge 
of the sales of the Seybold Division, 
in addition to his new duties con- 
nected with Harris. 

Mr. Dabney came with the com- 
pany five years ago as Seybold Di- 
vision sales manager. In this position 
he traveled extensively, contacting 
the trade throughout the country. He 
has a wide acquaintance in the in- 
dustry and comes to his new position 
at the home office of the company 
with a background of understanding 
of graphic arts problems. During 
the war he has handled the contracts 
for the Division’s war work. Prior 


PUMP Division 


to his affiliation with Harris-Seybold, 
Mr. Dabney had been a sales and 
marketing executive with the Stan- 
dard Oil Company of Ohio, located 
in Cleveland. 

The meeting was attended by the 
following sales executives in addi- 
tion to Mr. Porter and Mr. Dabney: 
J. W. Valiant, vice president in 
charge of the Eastern District of the 
company — Wm. Guy Martin, vice 
president, Chicago, in charge of the 
Western District—Maynard L. 
Mann, manager of the Southern Dis- 
trict with headquarters in Atlanta— 
Hedley Prout of Toronto, vice presi- 
dent and manager of Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Company (Canada) Ltd.—A. 
T. Walker, Central District manager 
—Glenn D. Baber, assistant sales 
manager of Seybold—Ren R. Perry 
of Chicago, manager of the Used 
Machinery Division of the company 
—A. S. Holford, Cleveland, sales 
manager of the Chemical Division— 
Louis R. Beck, sales promotion man- 
ager—and Horace R. Baker of the 
company’s advertising agency. 

Sales and marketing plans of the 
company were studied at length with 
the objective of rendering all pos- 
sible service to printers and litho- 
graphers in the postwar period. Mar- 


keting and organization plans for the 
future were outlined. The growth 
of offset lithography as a printing 
method and offset’s rapid expansion 
during the war period were discussed 
at length. 

The interest displayed by printers 
throughout the country in offset litho- 
graphy was viewed as forecasting 
further development. Printers and 
lithographers were given assurance 
that Harris-Seybold-Potter will enter 
the period ahead fully prepared and 
with a forward-looking program. 


Paper Stocks Decrease 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., August 21, 
1944— No improvement has been 
seen in the last week in available 
paper supplies for civilian uses. In 
fact the last week has seen a slight 
decrease in stocks and manufacturers 
and jobbers are predicting that be- 
fore the quarter ends there will be 
a further decrease. 

However, there has been a de- 
cided improvement in collection of 
waste papers in this area. News- 
papers and other publicity agencies 
continue to urge the housewives to 
save every scrap and the campaign 
finally is bringing results. Collec- 
tions are below quotas for this area 
as yet, but when school begins it is 
felt there will be a further improve- 
ment as the school children, under 
the urging of their teachers, actually 
get into action. In the meantime mill 
buying of waste paper continued 
heavy with all grades at ceiling 
prices. Demand for all grades of 
rags is reported good with prices 
strong. 

Building paper and roofing last 
week was in good demand. The 
volume, of course, is not nearly what 
it was before the war, but shows an 
increase over last year. Considerable 
repair work is being permitted and 
some new construction in smaller 
units is going on. 

Container and box factories are 
working virtually to the limit of 
their manpower with large backlogs 
of orders. Most of the production 
is going into war uses, where priori- 
ties are in effect. Summer specialties 
continued in good demand last week 
with a scarcity of virtually all items. 
Paper towels, napkins, plates and 
other similar equipment is at a 
premium. Cleaning tissues also are 
scarce. 

Demand for newsprint continued 
strong with all available stocks 
quickly picked up. Advertising line- 
age has shrunk somewhat largely be- 
cause the papers are turning down 
space customers. 
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Must Not Destroy Waste Paper 


Boston, Mass., August 21, 1944—Sumner An- 
drews, director of Industrial Salvage, who was 
formerly with the Monadnock Paper Mills in the 
Boston office, announced August 15 to the effect that 
business firms in the Greater Boston area who have 
been sending large quantities of waste paper to the 
dumps for destruction instead of to the salvage drive 
will be reported to local salvage committees for 
special action, 

This action will be in accord with plans of the 
War Production Board, it was stated. Dump masters’ 
or especially assigned volunteer workers’ reports will 
result in visits by salvage chairmen to executives of 
the delinquent firms. Mr. Andrews said waste paper 
dealers will call for 500 pounds or more and for 
smaller quantities arrangements can be made with 
the committees. 

“We have received many complaints of private 
concerns carelessly sending salvageable paper to the 
dumps to be destroyed,’ Mr. Andrews said, ‘but 
investigation has shown that in almost every case, the 
principal officers of the company involved were not 
aware of the conditions. In every case a leading 
official of the company agreed to correct the situation.” 


Plans V-Day Celebration 


Louis Schulman, has started plans for a V-Day 
celebration which. will blanket the entire United 
States. 


Mr. Schulman, born in Germany 59 years ago, 


an American citizen now, about 5 feet 8 inches tall, 
clean-shaven, heavy-set, always smiling, is sending 
to 5000 of his friends from coast to coast right now 
a bottle of liquor cased in an attractive red, white 
and blue box with a huge card pasted on it saying: 
“Don’t open till V-Day.” 

A letter is also attached. It says: 

“The greatest day in our and our children’s lives 
is going to be V-day. It cannot come too soon but 
it is coming faster and possibly sooner than most 
of us expect. On that day, I want all my friends 
to drink with me to victory and enjoy with me this 
greatest of all days. While I cannot be present in 
person, at least I want to be with you in spirit and 
drink to your health, happiness and the safe return 
of all of yours.” 

Mr. Schulman is president of Louis Schulman 
Company, Inc., paper converters of 465 Broome 
Street, New York City; president of A. S. Datz & 
Son, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; and president of Spring- 
field Coated Paper Corporation, Camden, N. J. 


Zellerbach Paper Co. Changes 
SAN Francisco, Cal., August 19, 1944—The Zel- 


lerbach Paper Company announces the appointment 
of Ed. J. Hansen as sales manager of the printing 
paper department of the Los Angeles Division of the 
company. Allen R. Newmark, who formerly held 
this position, joins the headquarters administrative 
staff at San Francisco as assistant to Victor E. Hecht, 
vice president in charge of printing paper mer- 
chandising. 


IMPROVE YOUR RECAUSTICIZING SYSTEM 


with a 


DORR washine THICKENER ff 


© If you are not reburning lime and are worried about soda 
losses in your waste lime mud, or— 


© You may be reburning lime and having trouble with the 


high soda content of your kiln feed. 


© In either case the installation of a Dorr Washing Thick- 
ener alone or in series with an existing filter has attractive 


economic possibilities. 


@ Write for a Dorr Engineer to show you how you might incor- 
porate this equipment in your present flowsheet and improve the 
overall recovery of your recausticizing plant. 


ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES TO OUR NEAREST OFFICE 
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Manufactured from the raw cotton to the 
finished felt 
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TRI-UMPH all cotton, 3 ply 53 oz., widths up to 250”. 
ZEPHYR all cotton, 3 ply 45 oz., widths up to 196”. 


ZEPHYR cotton-asbestos 3 ply Face 50% asbestos, back open 
construction for high porosity. Widths up to 166”. 


HINDLE S/54 all cotton special weave. Extra heavy duty Pre- 
shrunk, high porosity, widths up to 170”. 


SCAPA-HALL S/46 and S/46A. Available after VICTORY. 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & Co. 


117 W. Baltimore St. 
Baltimore, 1, Md. 


Representatives: 
J. S. Harrington, Watertown, N. Y. 
C. B. Smith, Kalamasoo, Mich. 
~ Christian Co., Richmond, Va. 
D. H. White, Standard Supply Co., New Orleans 
Frank P. Wilder, Portland, Ore. 
James A. Tayler & Sen, Portland, Maine 


‘BOOK PAPER COMMITTEE MEETS 
(Continued from page 7) 


papers for the purposes for which they were pro- 
duced. Policing would be impossible. 

It was quite generally admitted that the mills cannot 
continue to supply the quantities of paper permitted 
for the various end uses by the WPB limitation orders 
because of the ever increasing requirements for the 
military. But allocation of pulp for specific types of 
paper would complicate rather than relieve the 
situation. 


Cites Distribution Problems 


Mr. Boeschenstein emphasized the need for an 
equitable distribution of the industry’s production. 
Government requirements, particularly the military 
requirements, must be filled first, and any production 
over that should be equitably distributed among the 
various civilian requirements. Mr. Boeschenstein 
pointed out that the recent order covering Government 
(Federal, State, and local) use of paper should effect 
some conservation. But war usage will continue to be 
measured by needs, and all mills should do their share 
in supplying these requirements. The industry should 
do everything possible to maintain production at the 
maximum possible on the basis of raw materials 
available. 

Mr. Boeschenstein referred to complaints that 
certain segments are getting paper at the expense of 
other segments. The WPB is now making a study 
of the situation and will take the necessary action to 
correct any inequities which are brought to light. 

Committee members expressed the opinion that at 
least 90% of the mills are supplying their contract 
agreements honestly and that the industry is conscien- 
tious in its effort to supply the various segments, 
Mills are not refusing to accept orders from regular 
customers so that they can divert production to more 
profitable items. If, after military and other Govern- 
ment requirements are supplied, production is not 
sufficient to cover the percentage quotas for the 
various end uses under limitation orders, then the 
most logical procedure would be to revise the quotas 
downward to the point where requirements and pro- 
duction would be somewhat in balance. 

In the meantime, WPB should give wide publicity 
to the fact that the limitation orders provide a maxi- 
mum tonnage that may be used, but do not guarantee 
that that amount will be available. 

It was pointed out that in many instances, because 
of the reduction in basis weights of papers, customers 
are actually getting more paper, in terms of area, than 
during the base period. 


' Appoint Advertising Committee 


Walter P. Miller, Jr., president, National Paper 
Box Manufacturers Association, Philadelphia, has 
just appointed a new advertising committee, for the 
association, which includes the management of the 
Master Craftsmen group, comprising about 50 setup 
paper box firms and suppliers, who jointly advertise 
the setup paper box industry in national magazines. 

Heading this committee is Ralph L. Harden, sales 
manager, The Mason Box Company, Attleboro Falls. 
Other members of the committee are Charles K. 
Shaw, of Shaw Paper Box Company, Pawtucket; 
Oscar Carnevale, of Hope Paper Box Company, 
Providence and A. Dorfman, of A. Dorfman Co., 
Inc., New York. 
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FINANCIAL NEWS 


New York Stock Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending August 18, 1944 
STOCKS 


Low 

A. P. W. 4 
Armstron >. 42% 
Celotex. Corp. 14% 
Celotex Corp., pf. 18 
Certain-Teed Products Corp. 
Certain-Teed Products Corp., 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 
Champion ‘oe & Fine Co., Bh. wcecsocs 
Congoleum Nairn Co. . 
Container Corp. of America 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co. .......... 
Crown-Zellerbach Co. 
Crown-Zellerbach Co., pf. 
Dixie Cup Co. 

Dixie Cup Co., -A. 

Flintkote Co. 

Flintkote Co., pf. ... 
Robert Gair - 
i! SUC ees aba Vecupes sabes © 
International Paper Co. .........sseeee% 

International Paper Co., pf. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
ae i MY ceucccceeneaseas 

imberly-Clark Corp. 

MacAndrews & Forbes 

MacAndrews & Forbes, pf. ............++ 

Masonite Corp. 
Mead Corp. 

Mead Corp., pf. A-6% 

Mead ome pi. B-S%% 
National Container > Serre? 

Paraffine Companies, Inc. .........+++-. 

Paraffine Companies, Inc., pf. 

Rayonier, Inc. 

OOGEEE, Gis Wie ccccecdovestvtcuaveees 

Ruberoid Co. 

Scott Paper Co. 

eats ee Cs OE. nc cacdateedsespeccne 

Sutherland Paper Co. 

Union Bag & Paper Corp. ..........++++ 

United Paperboard Co. 

U. S. Gypsum Co. 

U. S. Gypsum Co., pf. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. ........ 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., pf. 


BONDS 


Abitibi Pulp & Paper Co. 5s °53 

Celotex Corp. 3s ’ 

Certain-Teed Products Corp. 5%s °48 .... 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 4%s '50 .... 
Internationa! Paper Co. 6s ’55 
International Paper Co. 5s °47 

Mead Corp. 3%s '53 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 3s ’54 .. 


New York Curb Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending August 18, 1944 


STOCKS 
High Low 
Great Northern Paper Co. 3 34% 
Hummel-Ross Fibre Corp. 6 6% 


St. Regis Paper Co. 5% 
St. Regis Paper Co., <a owe 
Ee errr re 


BONDS 
American Writing Paper Co. 6s ’62 ...... 101 100 


National Container Nets $1.78 


The National Container Corporation for six months 
reports a net profit of $588,865 or $1.78 a share, 
against $391,625 or $1.09 a share, last year. June 
quarter net, $330,178 or $1 a share, compared with 
$186,486 or 56 cents a share for similar quarter a 
year ago. 


West Virginia Votes Dividend 


The West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company has 
declared a dividend of 45 cents, payable October 2 to 
stockholders of record September 15. Previous pay- 
ment was 20 cents on July 1. 


Great Northern Earns 94 Cents 


The Great Northern Paper Company for six 
months, reports a net profit of $941,869 or 94 cents a 
share, against $650,793 or 65 cents a share last year. 
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Flintkote Profits Gain 


The Flintkote Company and subsidiaries for the 
sixteen weeks ended July 15, reports sales $11,556,183, 
compared with $7,723,365 preceding period and 
$9,176,691 a year ago; net income $444,190 after 
taxes and charges, equal after preferred dividends 
to 41 cents a share on 951,608 common shares; pre- 
ceding period $317,883 and 39 cents a share on 
713,706 shares; year ago $235,705 and 25 cents a 
share ; twenty-eight weeks’ sales $19,279,548 compared 
with $15,374,946; net income $792,073 after taxes 
and charges, equal after preferred dividends to 71 
cents a share; year ago $479,929 and 54 cents a share. 


Eastern Corp. Earns $1.15 


For the six months ended June 30, 1944, the 
Eastern Corporation had a net profit of $250,918 
after all charges, including federal taxes of $167,000. 
After deducting preferred dividends the balance was 
equal to $1.15 a share on 213,008 shares of common 
stock. This compared with net a year ago of $155,034, 
after taxes of $104,000, equal, after preferred divi- 
dends, to 74 cents a share on 200,004 shares of 
common then outstanding. 

Net sales were $4,422,790, compared with $4,421,- 
380 last year. 


National Container Profits Up 


The National Container Corporation and sub- 
sidiaries, for the three months ended June 30, reports 
net income $330,179, after taxes and charges, equal 
to $1 a share on 330,482 common shares; preceding 
period $258,787 and 78 cents a share; a year ago 
$186,486 and 56 cents a share; six months’ sales 
$8,801,298 compared with $6,129,127; net income 
$588,965, after taxes and charges, equal to $1.78 
a share; a year ago $361,626 and $1.09 a share. 


Union Bag Nets 63 Cents 


The Union Bag and Paper Corporation for six 
months reports income of $795,354, or 63 cents a 
share, against $264,289, or 21 cents a share, last year ; 
sales, $18,423,576, compared with $15,482,845. June 
quarter net, $372,118, or 29 cents a share, against 
$452,362, or 36 cents a share for June quarter of 
1943 ; sales, $8,937,646, against $7,920,417. 


Crystal Tissue Nets 34 Cents 


The Crystal Tissue Company for the six months, 
reports a net income of $41,166, or 34 cents a common 
share, against revised net of $64,537, or 59 cents a 
share, last year. June quarter net, $20,727, or 17 cents 
a share, against $39,580, or 37 cents a share, for 
similar quarter a year ago. 


S. D. Warren Co. Votes Dividend 


Boston, Mass., August 14, 1944—A dividend of 
50 cents per share has been declared payable Septem- 
ber 1, 1944, to holders of record at the close of 
business August 19, 1944, of the common stock of 
S. D. Warren Company. 


U. S. Envelope Earns More 


The United States Envelope Company for six 
months reports a net income of $405,078, against 
$339,558, last year. 
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COMING EVENTS IN PAPER INDUSTRY 


New Encianp Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry—Third Friday of each month at the Roger Smith Hotel, 
Holyoke, Mass. 

Detawarz Vatiey Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry—First Friday of each month at the Engineers Club, 
Philadelphia, Pa. : 

Laxe Statses Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Satay —Cacend Tuesday of each month at the Conway Hotel, Apple- 
ton, Wis. 

Katamazoo Vatiey Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry—First Thursday of each month at the Park, American 
Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mi 

Cuicaco ProrgssionaL Parzr Grovr—First Monday of each month 
except July and August at Chicago, 


FIBROUS MATERIALS SUPPLY 


Demand for all paper making waste fibrous ma- 
terials has been extremely heavy to meet the un- 
precedented requirements of this expensive war. 
The trend in mill receipts of major waste fibrous 
materials, which includes waste paper, rags, and 
other fibers, as rope and twine, has been upward since 
it began to rise in the latter part of April of this 
year, when total receipts for that month were 681,000 
tons. The inventory position, on the other hand, 
has gradually deteriorated since the downward trend 
began in the latter part of January of this year. The 
total inventory figure in January was 757,000 tons 
and in April had declined to 740,000 tons. 

In analyzing the supply situation of waste paper 
alone, receipts at mills began to rise about the middle 
of April of this year to reach a peak of 576,000 tons 
for that month, with consumption apparently at ap- 
proximately the same tonnage. Inventories of waste 
paper moved upward in the middle of February and 
the trend has been maintained upward to date. The 
inventory figure for April was 278,000 tons, com- 
pared with 248,000 tons in January 1944. In com- 
menting on the fibrous raw materials situation the 
Department of Commerce in its current report states 
in part that, the wholehearted efforts of industry and 
government in the past few months have increased 
the supply to a noteworthy extent. 


In briefly reviewing the supply situation in waste 
paper, it may be noted that the trend of the increas- 
ing mill demand turned upward in response to the 
influence of the gradual tightening of the supply of 
wood pulp. Pressure for more and more waste paper 
for paper board has been strong for many months. 
The need for paper stock is as urgent today as it 
has been for some months. The general situation 
can be appraised by the inventory position.. In 
February 1944, inventories were 50% below February 
1943. The trend in receipts was still evidently up- 
ward in February of this year when collections of 
541,000 tons indicated a rise of 2% over receipts 
of 532,000 tons in January, and 19% above receipts 
of 455,000 tons for February 1943. 


The comprehensive and timely issued reports pre- 
pared by the Pulp and Paper Unit and the Forest 
Products Bureau of the War Production Board, pub- 
lished by the Department of Commerce, has accom- 
plished a great deal to acquaint the industry and trade 
with the seriousness of the supply situation in all 
paper making fibrous materials which has prevailed, 
still exists, and appears must inevitably continue until 
the requirements of war decline. Collections averag- 
ing about 537,000 tons for the first two months of 
this year were far below requirements of 666,000 
tons monthly to meet the 8,000,000 ton goal for 1944. 
Waste paper has become one of the vital raw ma- 
terials, both for the war program and for civilian 
consumption, and collections of waste paper must be 
increased. Although the various drives to bring out 
more and more waste paper have produced good 
results, the Department reports points out that un- 
tapped sources must be discovered and _ utilized. 
Paper is so abundant and inexpensive a commodity 
that too large a proportion of Americans continue 
to destroy and neglect to conserve used paper, espe- 
cially kraft paper bags and boxes. Early this year 
the Gallup poll indicated that nearly 9,000,000 house- 
holds, or 25%, were uninformed of the need for 
salvaging waste paper. In commenting on this, the 
Department reports stated that if, as this poll re- 
veals, only 53% of the people questioned were saving 
paper regularly for salvage, then there is tremendous 
loss of potential salvage in the remaining 47%, repre- 
senting about 16,500,000 households. Coupled with 
those who were unaware of the salvage campaign, 
remedying the loss of collections from almost 26,- 
000,000 homes may well be the answer to bringing 
collections up to the 666,000 ton monthly rate. 

Business concerns of all types as well as house- 
holds have contributed well to salvage campaigns. 
But, it appears that the nation has not been com- 
pletely “sold” on the fact that the collection of all 
possible usable waste paper is a continuous process 
for the duration of the period of scarcity, and not 
merely to meet the requirements of the quotas named 
The department in an earlier re- 
port pointed out that there is 4 tremendous amount 
of “attic” and “cellar” paper to be salvaged. The 
Director of the Salvage Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board pointed out earlier in the year that 
the average book weighs about one pound, and one 
salvaged book could make two blood plasma con- 
tainers or six “K” ration cartons, etc. These are 
vital items of production and their numbers depend 
upon the flow of raw material collections, which must 
be steady and large. May reports indicate that more 
waste paper was collected, but June collections are 
expected to fall off. Mill receipts for the first five 
months of 1944, including broke, aggregated 2,838,- 
000 tons, compared with 2,470,000 tons in 1943, 
which included no broke from paper mills. Receipts 


for any one drive. 
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for May of 622,000 tons was under the average re- 
quired by a substantial tonnage. 

Summer collection figures are not yet available 
but receipts generally fall off in this period. The 
3oy Scout campaign will start the fall collection cam- 
paign and it may be able to enlist the cooperative 
efforts of more consumers of paper to salvage more 
of the better grades of waste paper, especially old 
books which are urgently needed in larger quantity. 
Although paper is generally in short supply paper 
board is more essential and this situation has pre- 
vailed for some months. This is indicated in the 
production of paper for May of 706,000 tons, com- 
pared with a five-month figure of 3,454,000 tons or a 
monthly average of 691,000 tons; paper board out- 
put for May was 779,000 tons, compared with a five- 
month output of 3,705,000 tons or a monthly average 
of 741,000 tons. More paper is needed but more 
paper board is required for essential uses and the 
trend in paper board production now exceeds that 
of paper and this trend is likely to continue until 
the total over-all requirements of paper board are 
more fully satisfied. 


Brownville Co Cut Capitalization 


WarTERTOWN, N. Y., Aug. 21, 1944.—The Brown- 
ville Paper Company, Inc., A. Upham is president 
and James H. Lingenfelter secretary, is reducing the 
amount of its capitalization from $1,009,902.13 to 
$689,902.13 and the number of its shares of stock 
from 5,000 to 3,000. 
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As a result the holders of the eliminated 2,000 
shares will receive a total distribution of $320,000 at 
the rate of $160 per share according to their holdings 
and this payment is to be made immediately with the 
retirement of the 2,000 shares. 


Production Ratio Report* 


(Production as per cent of six-day capacity) 
COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 
Current Weeks—1944 Corresponding Weeks—1943 
July 8 (Holiday July 4) 53.8 July 10 66.2 
July 91.1 July eed ctay ee Tae 
July 91.3 July 24. 90.1 
July 2 eneceeire ee July 31 acai 90.8 


EE UB alg cuscedeeaeue. «See (Te ee asen e 
August ids sake ee August 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 
Year 
Year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Avg. 
1943 87.2 88.9 89.5 88.7 91.4 84.8 84.3 91.0 88.3 89.6 89.6 82.0 87.8 
1944 89.6 89.6 90.1 89.5 90.9 92.6 81.7 


COMPARATIVE YEARLY SUMMARIES 


1937. 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Year to Date .... 87.4 68.2 78.7 37.0 94.0 94.2 88.0 89.3 
Year Average .. 79.8 71.5 83.4 35.6 97.4 90.4 87.8 


* Based on tonnage reported to American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion. Does not include mills reporting to National Paperboard Associa- 
tion, except in isolated cases where both paper and paperboard are 
produced and separate tonnage figures are not readily available. Does 
not include mills producing newsprint exclusively. 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOSt 

Year 
Year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Avg. 
199. 56 63 63 60 60 59 59 69 70 73 67 64 
19. 65 73 76 74 69 73 68 77 82 91 88 77 
Lyne 78 75 74 76 82 85 77 79 78 85 83 18 
194, 81 88 89 89 91 94 92 98 95 99 98 yz 
194z 102 101 101 95 82 72 68 75 76 81 82 77 84 
1943 86 88 94 94 96 94 89 96 94 94 93 93 
1944 90 96 95 96 96 96 85 


Week ending July 8, 1944—60 Week ending July 29, 1944—96 
Week ending July 15, 1944—91 Week ending Aug. 5, 1944—96 
Week ending July 22, 1944—94 Week ending Aug. 12, 1944—96 

+ Per cents of operation based on ‘“Inch-Hours” 


; reported to the 
National Paperboard Assn. 





“Improved Lubrication 
with 
Gute H.M. Grease 


solved our 
couch roll bearing trouble” 


says this paper machine Superintendent 


“And we're getting greater tonnage from our wires 


by following Gulf Engineering recommendations. 


MPROVED LUBRICATION of the wet end, as 
recommended by a Gulf Service Engineer, 
solved our couch roll bearing trouble and in- 
creased the life of our wires,” says this paper 
machine Superintendent. “Use of the proper 


lubricant for every requirement, such as Gulf 
H.M. Grease for the couch roll bearings, has 
helped us get more tonnage and lower mainte- 
nance costs.” 

The best production insurance you can buy for 
your hard-pressed equipment is proper lubrica- 
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Actual photo of a Gulf Service Engineer (right) 
consulting with paper machine Superintendent 
on the lubrication of couch roll bearings. 


tion with Gulf quality oils and greases. From a 
complete line of more than 400 different lubri- 
cants, a Gulf Service Engineer will recommend 
the ones best suited to each machine and moving 
part in your mill, and of equal importance, sug- 
gest the proper methods of application. This care- 
ful attention to lubrication is bound to improve 
mill operating efficiency and reduce maintenance 
costs. 

The helpful counsel of a Gulf Lubrication Serv- 
ice Engineer—and Gulf’s line of quality oils and 
greases—are available to you through 1200 ware- 
houses located in 30 states from Maine to New 
Mexico. Write, wire, or phone your nearest Gulf 
office today. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION * GULF REFINING COMPANY 


GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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High Frequency Heating’ 


By R. R. Baker’ and C. J. Madsen’ 


Abstract 


Inductive and dielectric heating are defined and a 
short discussion of the inductwe process is pre- 
sented. 

The principles of dielectric heating are discussed 
and the basic equations for the determination of the 
varied factors required for a particular application 
are given. The loss factors and specific heat are 
listed fer a number of materials. The spacing of the 
electrodes is given consideration. 

The use of dielectric heating is of particular value 
in the processing of thick sections but the economic 
aspects must not be neglected in determining its ap- 
plication. Examples are given which indicate the 
possibilities and limitations of this type of heating in 
the paper and paperboard industry. 


Electronics is already working in many phases of 
industry. A common definition is: Electronics is that 
science which applies devices in which the flow of 
free electrons through gases or a vacuum (as con- 
trasted to their flow through conductors) is made to 
perform many intriguing, interesting, and useful 
duties and functions, 

Electronic devices are today guiding paper on their 
rolls, controlling motor speeds, regulating voltages, 
controlling tension and loops, and protecting person- 
nel and equipment in many plants. 

They are supplying power for vital industries, ana- 
lyzing chemicals, testing materials, and inspecting 
products with efficiencies, speed and precision hitherto 
unattainable. 

Of all the phases and applications of electronics, 
the phenomena of high frequency heating is probably 
least understood by the average individual in its ap- 
plication to the great variety of industrial processes. 
“® Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association of 
she Pulp and Paper Industry, Hotei Commodore, New York, N. Y., 


Feb. 14-17, 1944. ; < : 
1 Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Induction Heating 
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The wide publicity, and in many cases day dreaming 
based on limited technical knowledge has often over- 
looked the all important factors of economics and 
practicability. It is the purpose of this discussion to 
view soberly in the light of present technical knowl- 
edge, the over-all picture of high frequency heating 
applications in the paper industry. This should not 
create the impression that some of the present limita- 
tions will not be overcome, because this field of de- 
velopment is far from static. 

High frequency heating has been a term applied to 
quite a wide variety of phenomena. It is a useful 
tool when properly understood and applied. High 
frequency heating can be divided into two main 
groups based on the method which is used to gener- 
ate the heat in the work: 


1. Heating by electro-magnetic induction referred to as inductive 


heating. (Useful in heating materials normally considered good con- 
ductors of electricity.) 

2. Heating by applied varying electro-static stresses in dielectric 
materials referred to as dielectric heating. (Useful in heating mate- 
= ~ considered poor conductors of electricity or good insu- 

tors. 


Inductive Process 


In the inductive heating process, the material to pe 
heated is generally metallic in composition and a rea- 
sonably good conductor of electrical current at con- 
ventional power frequencies. It does not appear nec- 
essary to go into great detail on this process, as it is 
not widely applicable to the paper industry, but a brief 
review is desirable. 

Conventional power frequencies often can be and 
are used in inductive heating applications, however 
this discussion will be confined to high frequency ap- 
plications. 

In inductive heating, the work is placed in the elec- 
tromagnetic field of a coil which may consist of one 
or more turns of copper wire or tubing (See Fig. 1). 
When this coil is connected to a suitable source of 
high frequency energy, large currents are made to 
flow through the coil turns. These currents, by trans- 
former action, induce electrical currents in the work 
piece. Since all materials have some electrical re- 
sistance, these secondary currents produce heat in the 
work piece, based on the familiar electrical law that 
the rate of heat generation in watts is equal to the 
product of current squared times resistance (W = 
/?R). The total heat generated in the material is of 
course equal to the product of the rate times the pe- 
riod of treatment, and can be expressed in conven- 
ient terms such as watt hours, B.t.u., calories, etc. 
The currents in the work piece can be controlled in a 
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number or ways, so that by proper cnorce or coil 
shape, size, and operating frequency, the heat can be 
generated in sections or portions of the work desired. 

At this point it is desirable to further subdivide 
high frequency induction heating into two groups de- 
termined by the type of apparatus used to supply the 
high frequency energy, namely : 

Rotating machine rrequencies. (60-15,000 c.p.s.). 

Electronic generator frequencies. (100,000-600,- 
000 c.p.s.). 


RoTATING MACHINES 


Rotating machines can produce frequencies trom a 
few cycles per second to about 15,000 cycles per sec- 
ond. Machines for higher frequencies have been 
made but generally are not considered practical from 
an industrial point of view. Electronic generators 
for induction heating generallv operate at frequencies 
from 100,000 to 600,000 cycles per second. Tech- 
nically it is possible to design and build electronic 
generators for frequencies comparable to those pro- 
duced by rotating machines, but at present first cost is 
decidedly in favor of the rotating machine. 

The choice of frequency is determined by the char- 
acteristics of the work. Frequently the job can be 
done almost equally well at frequencies within the 
range of either type of apparatus, hence the economic 
phase must be carefully considered, including first 
cost and operating cost. If the piece to be heated is 
large and deep heating is desired for operations such 
as forging, annealing, thick case hardening, etc., fre- 
quencies within the range of rotating machines will 
generally be found most suitable. 


ELECTRONIC GENERATOR 

For many brazing operations, thin case hardening 
and tempering, heating thin sections of metal and 
small parts, frequencies within the range of the elec- 
tronic generator may prove advantageous. A typical 
example is the flowing of electrolytically deposited 
tin on tin plate to produce a smooth, homogeneous 
mirrorlike surface at speeds of over 1000 feet per 
minute. It is possible that inductive heating may find 
applications in the paper industry in the heating of the 
surface of large steel drums when temperatures above 
those conveniently available from low pressure steam 
or similar sources are desired. 


Dielectric Process 


The dielectric type of heating is useful in heating 
many materials normally considered nonconductors, 
materials such as wood, plastics, rubber, glass, porce- 
lain, and paper. The frequencies used vary between 
2 megacycles and 100 megacycles. In the dielectric 
heating process, the work is placed in a strong elec- 
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Dielectric Heating 
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trostatic field produced by a high frequency voltage. 
In its simple form, two metallic plates are separated 
from each other by a block of the material to be 
heated (See Fig. 2). The plates of this capacitor 
(formed by the combination of elements above) are 
connected to the terminals of a high frequency elec- 
tronic generator. During one portion of the cycle, 
the upper plate may be charged positively and the 
lower negatively, stressing the atoms of the interven- 
ing material (commonly known as a dielectric) in one 
direction due to the strong electrical field. A half 
cycle later the polarities of the plates have been re- 
versed, thereby reversing the atomic or molecular 
stress in the dielectric material. One common ex- 
planation of the resultant heating is that the con- 
tinued distortion of the atoms or molecules in first 
one direction and then the other, causes friction he- 
tween these particles. Since the field producing the 
stress is uniform throughout the thickness of a homo- 
genous material the heating is uniform throughout. 
This makes this type of heating particularly useful 
when thick sections are involved. 


Basic CALCULATIONS 

The following mathematical equations provide a 
means of calculating the important electrical factors 
involved in a dielectric heating application. All the 
minute details involved will not be discussed but a few 
simple basic equations provide useful approximations. 
These equations are in themselves accurate, but do not 
take into account all factors involved in high fre- 
quency heating applications. 


The ‘amount of heat necessary to raise a given 
quantity of material through a given temperature 
rise, can be expressed in many ways. The actual final 
amount of heat energy required in the material is the 
same regardless of the source. A common unit of 
heat measure is the B.t.u. (British thermal unit). 
Heat energy in terms of B.t.u. can also be expressed in 
electrical units of energy, a common unit being the 
kilowatt hour (kw.-hr.). A common equation used in 
heat energy calculations is as follows: 


Q = MKC (T: — 71) (1) 


For convenience these terms may be expressed in the 
U. S. system: 

number of units of energ 

pounds of material to be Lassed 

specific heat of the material 

initial temperature in degrees F. 

final temperature in degrees F. 

AT, the temperature changes in degrees F. 

If the factor K is 1, then the resultant Q is in terms 
of B.t.u. Since 1-kw.-hr. = 3413 B.t.u., the factor of 
K = 2.93 X 10* can be used, and the result will be 
in terms of kilowatt hours. This results in a con- 


veniently useable formula: 


2.93 X 10-* M C AT 

kilowatt hours (kw.-hr.) 

pounds of material to be heated 
specific heat’ of material to be heated 
temperature change in degrees F. 


Where: 
M 


Cc 
AT 


If Q is multiplied by 60/t where t is the period of 
time for the heating cycle expressed in terms of min- 
utes, the result is the kilowatt output rating (W) of 
the generator required to produce the desired quan- 
tity of heat units. 

When it comes to the application of these formulas 
to an actual high frequency heating problem, they 
should be considered as an approximation since heat 
radiation losses and other influencing factors are 
omitted. If the problem simply involves the heating 
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of a material a few hundred degrees above room 
temperature, it is a very useful approximation. On 
the other hand, if the temperature change involves 
a change in state of one of the components, such as 
boiling water or some other solvent, the latent heat 
of vaporization must be taken into account. The heat 
energy to convert water to steam (approximately 970 
B.t.u. per pound) can be expressed in terms of kilo- 
watt hours and is approximately 0.3. kw.-hr. per 
pound of water vaporized. 

Where g 


, 


K’ M’ (3) 
kilowatt hours (kw.-hr.) 
-3 for water 

M' pounds of water vaporized (per hour) 
In drying problems, this factor may be much greater 
than the energy required to raise the material through 
the desired temperature change, hence must be added 
to Q obtained in equation 2, to provide a useful ap- 
proximation. 

With these approximations of the power required, 
the power that can be introduced into a material to 
be heated by the dielectric method should be studied. 
The research physicists have supplied a useful equa- 
tion which from a practical application viewpoint is 
reasonably accurate. (The equation itself is correct, 
but the loss factor (e”) introduced cannot be meas- 
ured with mathematical accuracy and is subject to 
considerable variation with variables such as temper- 
ature, moisture content, and commercial composition. ) 
1.4 X10? V2 fe"A/d (4) 
rate of heat energy generation in terms of watts 
voltage applied to the material 
frequency in cycles per second 
loss factor of material 


area in square inches (to which voltage is 


applied) eB es 
thickness of material in inches 


(See Fig. 2) 


Where 


This equation can be expressed in another form 
which is often quite useful. 


W/cu. in. = 1.4 X 10-? (V/d)? fe” (4a) 


V/d is then an expression of the voltage gradient 
through the material heated (volts per inch). 
In some applications all the above factors except 


V and f are known and more or less fixed. In others 
A and d are subject to some variation by arrangement 
of material or variation of application electrodes. ° 


Loss Factor 


The loss factor e is a function of the material, and 
can be measured by means of proper equipment. Loss 
factor of a given material is quite likely to vary over 
appreciable limits with frequency, temperature, mois- 
ture, etc., hence measurements must be made over a 
fair range of the expected variations in the process. 
A study of loss factor versus frequency, sometimes 
discloses an optimum frequency for heating a par- 
ticular material. Generally, however, this maximum 
is quite broad, extending over a range of 5 or 10 
megacycles. The following table gives the approxi- 
mate loss factor and specific heat of a number of com- 
mon materials : 


TABLE I 


” ” ” 


e e € 
Material 1 Mc 10 Mc 20 Mc 30 
Paperboard (soft) .... ee .024 .026 0 
P ee (hard) ... ll 12 1 
Fiber ... . a2 i ‘ 
Porcelain } .044 =A 06 .26 
Oak (dry) : ee ee ee 
Birch (dry) .... os ae Tr ee ws } 40 
Hard rubber J .017 ia d ae 
Plastics: 
Phenol formaldehyde. . -20 to .5 .30 
Urea formaldehyde. . . -16 to. 
Cellulose acetate .03 to. 35 
Cellulose nitrate 43 to. 36 


E Specific 
Mc Heat 
27 
1 


4 
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The frequency chosen for a particular application 
is influenced by several other factors, such as the 
area to be heated, how energy is introduced, prac- 
ticability of oscillator or generator design, power, etc. 
In order to keep the voltage within reasonable limits, 
the frequency should be as high as practical. How- 
ever, there are two factors that limit too much ex- 
cursion in this direction, namely, voltage distribution 
and oscillator design. For a given electrode size, the 
higher the frequency the greater the probability of 
unequal voltage distribution over the area due to the 
effect commonly called “standing waves” by radio 
men. Several practical methods of minimizing this 
effect are available but some caution is desirable. If 
tne longest dimension of the electrodes is a small 
fraction of a wavelength or if the work is scanned, 
this effect is minimized. However, the factor of gen- 
erator design is not quite as simple. At present most 
of the vacuum tubes available were developed for 
conventional radio service. Some of these tubes must 
be operated at reduced power when used in very high 
frequency oscillator circuits. Even circuit design has 
considerable affect on the efficiency of tube operation 
at higher frequencies. 

From a practical viewpoint, at the moment it ap- 
pears undesirable to use frequencies above 20 mega- 
cycles when powers of above about 10 kw. are in- 
volved. Fortunately satisfactory performance in 
many applications is obtained with frequencies in the 
region of 2 to 15 megacycles. This range of fre- 
quencies is also satisfactory for the size of electrodes 
required for most applications. 


SPACING OF ELECTRODES 


The spacing d of the électrodes in Fig. 2, is also 
important and inter-related in the final analysis of an 
application. 

If the dimension d is uniform throughout the area 
A (assuming V is uniform and material is homogene- 
ous) then uniform heating throughout the area and 
volume of material between the electrodes is obtained. 
Note however that if d varies, then the heat generated 
per unit of time varies inversely with the thickness 
and uneven heating in the material will result. The 
thinner sections will be heated more rapidly than the 
thicker portions. For this reason, it is desirable to 
have the work uniform in thickness, and reasonably 
homogeneous. 

There are methods which can be applied to assure 
uniform heating of certain types of nonuniform 
thicknesses. If the work is of such a shape that 
two pieces of work can be placed in complementary 
positions, and the resultant thickness be uniform, the 
material will heat evenly. For example, two wedge- 
shaped pieces may be placed together to form a 
rectangular cross section of uniform thickness. Also 
the electrodes may be spaced away from the materia! 
to be heated, at its thinnest section, and be in contact 
with the material at its thickest point. This method 
is somewhat tricky, and if possible should be avoided 
in a production set up. 

One further consideration of thickness is the factor 
of voltage breakdown. It is rather obvious that too 
much voltage across a piece of material may puncture 
the material. Two methods are employed to reduce 
this hazard; the voltage may be reduced or the thick- 
ness increased. The voltage may be arbitrarily re- 
duced and the resultant slower heating accepted. The 
frequency may be increased, and the factor V? re- 
duced in proportion thus maintaining the desired rate 
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of heating. On the other hand, perhaps the work 
may be stacked so that several times the original 
thickness is obtained, thereby reducing or eliminating 
the possibility of voltage rupture. For a given 
power input, the rate of heating per piece of work 


is reduced in proportion to the number of pieces: 


stacked, but the total production will be increased 
in this same proportion so that the desired production 
can be obtained with less hazard. 

Ordinarily the voltage across the work should be 
kept under 15,000 volts. It is not impossible to use 
voltages above this, but the additional precautions 
necessary to avoid corona and arc-overs are often 
more expensive than some other compromise of the 
engineering factors. The voltage gradient, that is, 
the voltage per inch permissible across the material 
varies widely with the type of material. The radio 
frequency voltage which will puncture a given dielec- 
tric material, is generally much lower than the 60 
cycle voltage which a material will stand. Hence it 
is desirable to keep the voltage gradient below 2000 
volts per inch on porous materials, and less than 5000 
volts per inch on the less porous materials, whenever 
possible. 


Use of Dielectric Heating 


Dielectric heating is particularly useful in heating 
materials of thick section, materials which may take 
several hours to heat by means of surface heating 
due to their limited thermal conductivity or to their 
thick section. Here the factors, economic as well as 
engineering, favor the application of dielectric heat- 
ing. 

Tine the practical side, there are other factors that 
must be considered, such as radiation, factory space, 
cost per B.t.u., production costs, and production vol- 
ume, etc. These all vary so much with the individual 
application, that each problem should be studied by 
itself rather than trying to apply general statements 
that may be at considerable variance with the facts, 
for a particular application. One thing of importance, 
however, that should not be overlooked is the fact, 
that while energy produced electronically is relatively 
expensive in terms of cents per kilowatt hour, that 
energy can be concentrated in the material to be 
heated, and the final product may be considerably su- 
perior. Perhaps a drastic reduction in rejects may 
offset the higher cost. Hence, the overall result must 
be weighed carefully when comparing high frequency 
heating with other methods. 


Application Examples 


In order to illustrate the factors that must be 
considered in a particular problem, the following hy- 
pothetical examples serve to provide the problems 
that must be solved in a possible dielectric heating 
application. 

While the first example is not a typical paper in- 
dustry problem, it does illustrate the steps in the 
simple type of problems often encountered in di- 
electric heating. 


PAPERBOARD 


Assume that a manufacturer wishes to heat sheets 
of heavy paperboard, and the following factors are 
given: 


Size of sheets 

Density Nos «0p sos sos +0e +0008 
Required production 

Initial temperature 

Final temperature 

Specific heat 
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4 ft. x 8 ft. x % in. 
60 lb. per cu. ft. 

10 sheets in 15 min. 
100° F. 


In order to obtain an approximation of the power 
required, it is necessary to know the factors in equa- 
tion 2, namely: M7, C, T, and Tz. Knowing the density 
of the material, and the volume to be handled, the 
mass M can be determined. 


Hence the following factors are available from 
data submitted or calculations: 


M 
t 
c 
Ti 


100 Ib. 


15 min, 


100° F. 
T2 300° F. 
Substituting in (2) 
= 2.93 X 10 X 100 X 0.4 X 200 
2.34 kw.-hr. 


WN 


Since this is to be heated in 15 minutes, the rating 
of the generator will be 2.34 X 60/15 or 9.36 kw. 

The material was essentially dry prior to heating, 
so there is no moisture or solvent to be evaporated. 
Hence, latent heat of vaporization can be omitted. 
It appears desirable to use a standard 10 kw. or 


10,000 watt unit. 
Next the voltage should be checked to be sure it 


is safe and reasonable by use of equation 4. It is 
necessary to know e” and f, since A and d are fixed 
by the dimensions of the material being treated, and 
: nn 10 kw. unit seemed desirable, establishing 

The loss factor e” can be measured, hence only f 
remains to be determined. Suppose that f be assumed 
to be 7 X 10® cycles. If the results are not satis- 
factory, some other value of f may be tried. On 
large sheets, it is desirable to keep the frequency (f) 
low, so as to minimize the possibility of uneven heat- 
ing due to irregular voltage distribution. 

There are several choices of d however, using the 
sheets singly or by stacking. For the moment con- 
sider heating two sheets at once with the “hot’* 
electrode between two sheets. The two outer elec- 
trodes can be maintained at ground potential with this 
arrangement. Half the power will go into each sheet, 
so that voltage calculations can be based on half the 
generator rating. Thus: 


10000 
5000 watts neon 


7 X 10% cps > 
0.08 (from. measurements) 
4608 (4 X 8 X 144) 


SIUM 


and substituting i 


v2 


/8 
and solving for V 
5000 X 10% X .625 


7 X 10° X 0.08 X 4608 X 1.41 
85.6 X 104 
9.25 X 10? = 925 volts 


This appears satisfactory from the theoretical angle 
as the voltage gradient is only 925/0.625 or 2000 volts 
per inch. 

Processing. The two sheets will be heated in 3 
minutes, since the energy rate is sufficient to heat ten 
sheets in 15 minutes. However, heating only two 
sheets at a time involves heating five groups of sheets, 
and appears undesirable from the standpoint han- 
dling. Perhaps it would be possible to heat several 
sheets at once. 

Suppose that all ten pieces are stacked and heated 
at once, five on each side of the hot electrode. The 
thickness d now becomes 3% inches. 


yr 5000 X 10% X 3.125 
1.41 X 7 X 10° X 0.08 X 4608 
x 104 


oe 428 
20.7 X 10? = 2070 volts 


Vv 
This is also satisfactory. The voltage gradient now 


* Hot—above ground potential. 
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is only 2070/3.125 or 660 volts per inch, and all sheets 
are heated simultaneously, hence less handling time 
in inserting and removing the material from the 
electrodes. Perhaps there are other influencing 
factors in the succeeding processes that may make it 
desirable to use some other combination of loading. 
The two combinations investigated are both satis- 
factory from the theoretical heating and voltage 
angles. Any combination between these limits will 
be satisfactory as long as the load is kept equal on 
both sides of the hot* electrode. Also the voltage 
gradient is sufficiently low to indicate that higher 
power may be safely used if a higher production rate 
is desired. 

From the practical viewpoint and from experi- 
mental tests, it may be found that the sheets adjacent 
to the grounded electrodes may not reach the desired 
temperature due to heat loss to the electrodes. No 
heat is generated in these electrodes by the dielectric 
heating process, This heat loss can be reduced by in- 
troducing a layer of heat insulating material between 
the electrode and the material to be heated. This ma- 
terial will absorb some of the electrical energy, hence 
must be included in a complete analysis. Another 
method would be to heat these outer electrodes by 
steam or other means to eliminate this heat loss. By 
this means the process could probably be speeded up 
as well, as heat radiation losses from the material 
would be offset by heat obtained from these heated 
electrodes. 


Cost. Now for the economic analysis: Here are 
a few figures for cost of high frequency power. They 
are approximate only, but are based on 60 cycle 
power at lc per kw.-hr. and include tube replacement, 
maintenance and amortization of equipment. 


Rating of equipment (kw output) .. S § 10 20 50 1 
Cost of H.F. energy per kw.-hr, $.. .06 .05 .038 .035 .034 .031 


In the example above 10 kw was used for 15 min- 
utes which results in a total use of 2.5 kw.-hr. of radio 
frequency energy. From the table this power would 
cost 0.038 per kw.-hr., hence the energy cost is 6% 
cents for the ten pieces or $.000195 per square foot 
of paper board. ‘Actually, since no allowance was 
made for radiation and other losses, the cost: would 
probably be 10% to 20% higher than calculations 
show. These costs do not appear unreasonable. 


PAPER 


Here is another type of problem. Suppose it is 
desired to reduce the percentage of moisture in a strip 
of paper 4 feet wide by 0.004 inch thick running at 
1000 feet per minute. This paper has a moisture 
content of 20% and is to be dried to a moisture con- 


— 


‘aniline 
te ALS 
2x) 
WHERE — ©, TOTAL VOLTS BETWEEN PLATES 
X= THICKNESS OF WORK— INCHES 
Xg= THICKNESS OF SPACE BETWEEN WORK. 
AND TOP ELECTRODE — INCHES 
K, = DIELECTRIC CONSTANT OF WORK PIECE 
K2= DIELECTRIC CONSTANT OF MATERIAL 
IM SPACE K, (1 FOR AIR) 


Fic. 3 


C= 
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tent of 5% or less. The density (moisture free) is 
52 pounds per cubic foot and the specific heat is 0.4. 
The sheet must be raised 12°F. in temperature, there- 
fore T, — 7, = 12°F. The paper must not rub the 
electrodes and may have a normal deviation of plus 
or minus % inch from its mean position in its travel 
between the electrodes. 

Consider first the paper only: 


M 


.004 
1000 X 60 X 4 X —— X_ 52 = 4160 Ib. per 
12 hour (moisture-free 
basis) 


12° F. 
2.93 X 104 X 4160 X .4 X 12 
5.86 kw.-hr. (19,400 B.t.u.) 

Now for the water to be evaporated. The initial 
weight of water and paper is equal to 4160/0.80 = 
5200 pounds. The final weight of water and paper 


Cc 
Tz: —T1 


must be 4160/0.95 or less, (4380 pounds). The weight 
of water to be removed is 5200 — 4380 or 820 pounds 
per hour. 


For the latent heat of vaporization: (equation 3) 


Q: = 23 x 820 
* = 246 kw.-hr. (840,000 B.t.u.) 

There are also 1040 pounds of water that must be 
raised 12°F in temperature. This represents 12,480 
B.t.u. or 3.7 kw.-hr. 

Therefore, the total energy required for each hour 
of operation is 5.86 + 3.7 + 246 or approximately 
256 kw.-hr. At 3c per kw.-hr. which is the cost of 
high frequency energy obtained from the tabulation, 
the 256 kw.-hr. would cost $7.68 or $.0018 per pound 
of final product, which does not include possible radi- 
ation losses, etc. Since the calculations were based on 
an hour’s production, the generator rating will be 
256 kw. 

Voltage. So far, however, checks as to voltage, 
electrode area or frequency have not been made. 
Ignoring the air gap between the electrodes and the 
paper for the moment, a few assumptions will assist 
in determining the possibility of introducing the re- 
quired power into the material with a practical volt- 
age and electrode area. 

Assume: 

An electrode area of 4 feet (the full width of the paper) < 15 feet 
(a possible permissible length) 
A frequency of 10 X 10° cps. 


Measured loss factor 0.15 initial when damp 
Then 


By substituting in equation (4) and solving for V: 
256,000 X 10? x .004 


m= yx 10 x 1X ASK 4EXIS KIM 

V2 = 5.65 x 108 

V = 2.38 X 10? or 238 volts, 
which does not appear excessive until it is expressed 
in terms of volts per inch. The actual voltage gradi- 
ent in this case is 238/0.004 or 59,500 volts per inch, 
a gradient which is prohibitive through damp paper. 

There isn’t very much that can be done to help this 

situation. The electrode length of 15 feet is so long 
that considerable voltage variation will exist between 
the ends. However, since the material is passing 
through this variation in field, (being “scanned’’) the 
material will all be subject to the same heating al- 
though the rate of heating will vary with position 
along the electrode. Doubling the length will only 
reduce the voltage by \/2 so that little gain can be 
obtained by that means. If an attempt to go higher 
in frequency is made, a limitation in the high fre- 
quency generator design is soon reached. Even 
though such a generator could be obtained for 256 
kw. at 30 X 10® cycles, this would only reduce the 
voltage by the 1/3 which is still excessive. 
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These results indicate that this example represents 
an undesirable application, however, it is desirable 
to go one step further, simply because the next phase 
in calculation often appears in problems involving thin 
paper. So far throughout this paper, it was assumed 
that the electrodes were in effect in contact with the 
work. In this problem however, the paper was not 
to touch the electrodes. The deviation of the paper 
was given as plus or minus % inch resulting in a total 
deviation of % inch and to this something must be 
added for clearance. Assume this clearance to be 
1/16 inch per side or a total of % inch. The total 
electrode spacing is therefore % inch. 

The net result is in effect the condition shown in 
Fig. 3, a capacitor in which the dielectric is composed 
of two materials, damp paper and air. The potential 
distribution is conveniently expressed by the equa- 
tion : 


et 
a>-— am (5) 


Ki X2 
1+ (2) 
X1 Ke 
voltage across lower dielectric (paper) 
total voltage between electrodes 
dielectric constant of lower dielectric (paper) 
dielectric constant of upper dielectric (air) 


hickness of upper dielectric (air) 
X? = thickness of upper dielectric (air) 


Note: X:1 and Xz can be expressed in centimeters or inches as long 
as both are in the same terms. 


K, and Kg, the dielectric constants are often called 
specific inductive capacity, and can be measured when 
a material is not listed in a handbook. 

In this problem the following terms are given: 


Where 


Wun 


1 238 volts 

Ki 4 (paper varies quite widely with moisture but can 
be measured) 

Ke 1 (air) 

X1 0.004 inch (thickness of paper) 

Xe 5/8 — 0.004 = 0.621 inch (total air space) 

et to be determined 


Substituting in (5) and solving for et 


et 
238 = —— = ion 


4X 0.621 
eo 
1 X 0.004 
et = 238 X 622 = 148,000 v: Its 


This voltage is far beyond the reasonably safe 
values that can be handled in industrial equipment, 
hence in the particular example chosen, it will be 
noted that the application of high frequency heating 
is impractical. 

This type of problem was submitted in order to 
bring attention to the reason electronic engineers so 
often object to large air gaps in a possible high fre- 
quency dielectric heating application. Please do not 
misconstrue this to mean that air gaps cannot be tol- 
erated in these applications. It is perfectly satis- 
factory in some cases, when the air gap is small com- 
pared to the thickness of material to be heated, and 
the power involved is not too high. The loss factor 
of air is practically zero, so little if any electrical 
energy is lost in the air gap, but it does increase the 
voltage which must be applied to the electrodes ; hence, 
should be avoided if possible. 


Equipment 

There are many methods and devices used to apply 
dielectric heating potentials to the material to be 
heated. Ordinarily one electrode is maintained at 
ground potential. In this way, a conveyor belt of 
metal, stationary plates, rollers, etc., can be used as 
one side of the circuit. Good electrical contact and 
liberal area of conductors should be used throughout. 
Shielding of the high potential high frequency leads 
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should be used whenever possible. The electrodes and 
associated circuits should be enclosed .in a grounded 


‘copper, copper sprayed steel, or aluminum shield. In 


some cases, it may be necessary to shield the complete 
installation. 

The generator circuits proper should be in a metal 
cabinet which serves as a shield. These precautions 
are necessary for two reasons; First, for the safety of 
personnel for protection from accidental burns; and 
second, to minimize interference to radio communica- 
tion services. As a matter of safety the electrodes 
must be isolated from power frequency or high d.c. 
voltages of the electronic high frequency generator 
by suitable design of these generator circuits. 

Radio frequency voltages are not dangerous to life. 
Currents of radio frequency and high voltage can be 
carried by the body with only a slight sensation of 
warmth, provided good contact is established. On 
the other hand either poor contact or interruption of 
the circuit may result in an intense arc, the heat of 
which can produce a serious burn. 

In summarizing, note that high frequency heating 
is a very useful tool, all applications of which have 
not been explored as yet. It cannot supplant all other 
types of heating, but it is useful where other types of 
heating are inadequate. The heat generated by this 
method is not cheap, although its cost may frequently 
be justified. With this method of heating the heat 
may be properly localized as required. This method 
of heating frequently results in increased production, 
improved product, less defective material and fewer 
rejects. 

All applications should be carefully analyzed and 
studied both from an engineering and an economic 
viewpoint. Equipment should be selected which is 
dependable, of adequate rating and properly shielded. 
It should include protective devices for the safety of 
personnel and equipment. 

The entire field of electronics of which high fre- 
quency induction and dielectric heating are parts, 
can be considered as a new tool suitable for the use 
of general industry. Although a comparatively new 
tool it is one which has already been thoroughly 
tested and successfully applied to many industrial ap- 
plications. Bear in mind however, that this tool is not 
a cure-all and requires careful consideration. 


J. D. Brown Goes With Sprout Waldron 


J. D. Brown has resigned from Canadian Inter- 
national Paper Company, where he held the position 
of groundwood superintendent of the Three Rivers 
Division, to take over the work of chief engineer of 
the Pulp and Paper Division, for Sprout Waldron 
& Co., Muncy, Pa., manufacturers of refining equip- 
ment for the pulp and paper and allied industries. 

Mr. Brown is an ex-cadet of the Royal Military 
College of Canada and a graduate of the University 
of Toronto with the degree of B.Sc.F. in 1924. 
Shortly after graduation, he entered the field of pulp 
and paper and has been connected with it since that 
time. 

Mr. Brown has been an active member of the 
Technical Section of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association before which he has read several im- 
portant papers over the past ten years. In 1942 
he received the Weldon gold medal for the best con- 
tribution to the Technical Section for the period— 
“Studies in Classification and Refining of Ground- 
wood Pulp.” 
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Cupriethylenediamine amma. 
Nitrogen dioxide, action of. 
Regenerated, air transmission. 
Solubility in cupriethylenedi- 
amine 
Viscosity 
Scupstethytenedlomine aii 
TAPPI and cupriethylene- 
diamine, relation of.... 
Cellulose acetate, air transmission. . 
Charts, fluorescent 
CHESLEY, K. G., and Rosertson, 
N. F. Effect of. small chips sizes 
in sulphate pulping. I. Effect of 
chipper fines 
Chip dirt, relative penalty factor. . 
Chipper fines, pulping 
Chips 
Dirt content, determination of. 
Fines, effect in sulphate pulping 
Length, effect on pulp quality. . 
Colerine dioxide, manufacture 
CLAR C. L. See Vicario, C. 
CrARK’ J. d’A. Ultimate strength 
of pulp fibers and the zero-span 
tensile test - 


CLARKE, G. L. Action of nitrogen 
dioxide on unbleached pulp 
Clay, coating 
Blending 
Purification processes 
Uniformity factors 
Clot formation, causes of 
C oating 
Board, machine process 
Ester sulfates and sulfonated. . 
Hot melt process. . 
Metallic soaps in 
Soaps in 
Sulfated oils and esters in. 
Coating machinery, hot melt method 
Combustion control 
Compreg, properties 
Consoweld (plastic) 
Consoweld Sandwich 
Containers 
Bituminous emulsions 
Bliss type, salvage 
Printing inks 
Copper, effect on sodium peroxide. . 
CORDES, Operation and 
performance of controlled vat sys- 
tem 
COREY, A. J. Relationship hetween 
cellulose viscosities measured by 
the TAPPI_ standard and the 
cupriethylenediamine methods ... 
Couch 
Kraft paper machines...... 
Vacuum pumps .. 
Couch press, facial tissue machine 
Crabwood, kraft pulping 
Creping doctor, facial tissue machine 
CROUP, A. H. Effect of moisture 
on physical properties of paper 
base plastics ‘ 
Cupri (diethylenediamine) sulfate. 
Cupriethylenediamine 
Cellulose, complex with 
Cellulose viscosity 
Custard apple, kraft pulping. . 
Cutters, photoelectric cell regulator 
Cylinder machine wire 
Hydraulic properties 
Pulp mat formation on 


D 


Dehydroabietic acid .. 

Diatomaceous earth in boards 

DICKERMAN, G. K. High strength 
phenolic paper laminates........ 

Dielectric heating 

Digester, sulphite process ,acid con- 

centration in ‘ 

Dihydroabietic acid 

Dirt in chips, determination of. 

DRESHFIELD, A. C. See Shaefer, 

W. E. 

Drier drainage systems............ 
Blow through ea eeanes 
Group Gomarg to common 

header . 
Multiple drier section 
Steam trap 

Drier syphon, action of.. 

Dry indicator for size test, m 

facturer 

Drying, electronic, difficulties of. 

Dyeing paper 

yes 
Naphthanils 
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Sulphur colors 
Vat colors 


Electric drive, electronic control... 
Electric motor, electronic control... 
Electronic heating of nonconductors 
Electronic oscillators 
Electronic tube regulator 
Electronics, applications to poe in- 
dustry 
Employees, streamlined 
ERIKSON, G L. ubstitution 
products in manufacture of print- 
ing inks 
Ethylcellulose 
Air permeability 
Paper-base laminates, use in. 
Water-vapor permeability aes 
Ethylenediamine, reaction with cop- 
r sulphate 
Ethylenediamine-copper hydroxide 
system, electrometric studies 
Explosion process 


Fabric-base laminates, properties. . 

Facial tissue machine 

Fatty acid amides as wetting agents 

Fatty acids of tall oil.......... 

FAUST, H. M. Your waste paper 
situation 

FEAVEL, J. R. See Graff, J. i. 

Felts, wetting agents and 

Filler, diatomaceous earth in board 

Finch wet strength device 

Fluorescent pigments 

Formaldehyde _ resins, bituminous 
emulsions as extender 

FORMAN, L. V. Kraft pulping of 
_ southern’ tannin-rich w 


F riction materials 
Asbestos 
Bonding mediums. 
Commercial types 
Components 
Heat, effect of 
Rate of wear 
“RIES, K. W., and Garrney, J. D. 
Pro’s and con’s re arding recov- 
ery of fines from white water . 


G 


GAFFNEY, J. D. See Fries, K. W. 
Gas transmission test, apparatus for 
Gate valves 
a A: Bs and Baker, 
Paper and electronics. . 
GIVENS, J. C. See Sears, G. R. 
Glass-fabric laminates, properties. . 
Glassine 
Water-vapor permeability 
fm water-vapor permea- 
lit 
GOODWILL, F. G. See Beeman, 


GOODWILLIE, J. E. Slices and 
methods of improving Fourdrinier 
ae formation 
RAFF, J. H. Stain reactions of 
"unbleached and bleached ground- 
wood pulps 

- — and Feraver, J. R. 
tion arrangement for Ra al 
tion of = dimensions 

GRAHAM, Wood pulp situation 

Grape tree, Qiate pulping 

GRAY, J. L., and Van Den Axxer, 
J. A.” The mechanism of flow of 
paper stock in pipes 

Greaseproof board, water- per per- 
meability 

Grinder, Roberts 


H 


HALLADAY, J. F. Method for de- 
termining hydraulic properties of 
woven wire mesh screens........ 

HALSTEAD, R. T. Fundamentals 
of asbestos friction materials... . 

HANSON, N. D., and Wrson, 
Resins for paper-base laminates. . 
HARRISON, W. D D. See Levy, 


R. M. 

HASSELSTROM, T. Fundamental 
research on tall oil and sulphate 
turpentine and commercial ex- 
ploitation of results 

Head box, relation to sheet forma- 
tion : 

Heating, electronic 

HEUSER, E., and Sicvarpt, C. M. 
Action of nitrogen dioxide upon 
unbleached pulp 

High Sreunenty heating 

HOLZER, W. F. Limits of effect 
of oa concentration-digester pres- 
sure relation on sulphite pulping 

Horsetail tree, kraft pulping 
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209 
59, 206 


82 
59, 206 
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Hot melt coatings 

Hydrapulper, uses of . 

Hydraulic discharge coefficients of 
woven wires 

Hydraulics of fiat screens 

Hygrometer, electric . 


Ignition rectifier 
Ignitron 
Induction heating 
Inkwood, kraft 
= STITUTE oO 
TRY. eodhd a. studies. 
IST. Penetration of papers 
by water vapor. III. Tech- 
nique for measuring water 
vapor transfer 
L. Penetration of papers by 
water vapor. . Procedure 
for creasing specimens for 
water re" cele 
Institute Research 
aoa. 
Iron, effect on sodium peroxide. . 
Ironwood, kraft pulping 


J 


JACOBS, MILTON.  Engineer’s 
conceoten of post-war planning. 
JAHN, E. C. Notes on Swedish 
pulp and paper situation 
Jamaica dogwood, kraft pulping. . 


K 


Kraft-paper laminates, properties. 
Kraft paper machine, vacuum pumps 


L 


Laminating, hot melt coatings for. . 
Lancewood, kraft pulping 
LEVY, R. M., Murrat, 
Nature of cupriethylenediamine 
cellulose solvent 
, Murrat, P., and Harrison, 
D. Rapid cupriethylenedi- 
amine viscosity method for con- 
trol work 
Lignin, action of nitrogen dioxide 
Lignin plastics 
Masonite process 
Properties 
Lignum vitae, kraft pulping. . ‘ 
LIPS, H. A. Specia processes for 
coloring paper 
Locust bean gum 
Pulp flow, effect on 
— strength of pulp, effect 


Lctinr teend from Masonite pulp. 

Lofton-Merritt stain for bleached 
groundwood pulp 

LORENZINI, E. Bituminovs 
emulsions in V boards and con- 
tainers 

LOWE, A. A. Outline for analysis 
of facial tissue machine 

Lubricants, soaps aS........+++0+. 


M 
McCONKY, R. R. See Suydam, 


G. M. 
McLEAN, D. A. Paper problems 
in telephone apparatus 
McNAUGHTON, W. G. Power load 
on calenders of newsprint ma- 
chines 
Machine coating of board 
Magnesium sulfate, effect 
dium peroxide 
Manganese, effect on sodium per- 
oxide 
Masonite process 
Mastic, kraft pulping 
Mechanical process 
High-speed grinding 
Roberts grinder 
Mechanical pulp 
Bleached, stain reactions 
Bleaching 
Machinery for 
Sodium peroxide 
Consistency, effect on bleaching 
ew effect of bleaching 


Sodium peroxide—bleached 
Applications 
Properties 
Stability ; 
Working properties .... 
Sodium peroxide bleaching, cata- 
lysts in 
Melamine resins for paper-base plas- 
tics 
Mercury arc rectifiers 
Metallic soaps, uses ot 


MILLER. B.C. See Viner. J. W. 


MILLS, R. T. See Reichert, J. S. 
MISKEL, J. J. Surface activity 
and a Te WR. to paper 

ar Diatomaceous 


MUEFAT. ®. See Levy, R. M. 


Naphthanil AS 
Naphthanil dyeing process 
National Council for Stream Im- 
am of Pulp, Paper and 
aperboard Industry 
NELSON, T, Je Knockdown 
method for “Bliss” type cases to 
permit salvage and reuse 
Newsprint, bleached, printing prop- 
erties 
Nitric acid, effect on bleaching... . 
Nitrogen dioxide 
Bleaching with 
Cellulose, action on 
Lignin, action on 
Nitrous acid, bleaching with. . 
Nonionic wetting agents.. 
NONKEN, G. Electronic heat- 
ing of hon-conductors 


O 
Office of Pulp Allocation 


Pp 


Paints, fluorescent pigments 
Paper 
Bacterial content 
Control of 
White water chlorination, 
effect of 
Cable, telephone 
Chart, fluorescent 
Condenser 
Decomposition 
Consoweld, use in 
Creasing for water-vapor per- 
meability testing 
Facial tissue 
Stock preparation for 
Fluorescent 
Glassine, hot melt coatings... . 
Hot melt coatings 
Lacquer-coated, water-vapor 
permeability 
Map, fluorescent 
Moisture content, effect 
laminates 
Plastics, use in 
Printed, hot melt coatings.... 
Resin-bonded, electric heating. . 
Streaks, cause of 
“ee apparatus, problems 
° 


Wetting agents in 

Paper breaks, detection of 

Paper condensers 

Paper industry 
Electronics, applications of. 
Photoelectric cells, applications 


° 
Streamline design 
Swedish 
Paper machine 
Streamlining 
Ventilation 
Paper mill 
Bacteriological control .... 
Location 
Paper testing 
Air permeability 
Bursting strength 
Gas permeability 
Water-vapor permeability 
Water resistance, dry indicator 
method 
Cabinet for 
Cup method, modied.. 
General Foods method... . 
Institute of Paper mente 
try method 
Specimen creasing for. . 
TAPPI method 
Testing room 
Wet tensile breaking strength. . 
Parting qyents , 
Patents, United States......... eee 
Permanency, bleached mechanical 


resins 
laminates . 
Phosphorescent pigments 
Photoelectric cells, applications 
Photoelectric relays 
Pigeon plum, kraft pulping 
Pigments 
Luminescent 
Printing inks 
Pipes, pulp flow in, mechanism of. . 
Pitch troubles, white water fibers, 
effect of 
Plastics 
Asbestos-base, p 
Consoweld 





Cotton fabric base, properties. . 
Laminates ; 
Cost of materials........ 
Moisture, effect of 
Phenolic resin, properties. . 
Paper-base laminates 
Laminating methods 
Moisture content of paper, 
effect of 
Properties 
Moisture, effect of. 
Resins for 
Paper-base wood laminate 
Platter leaf, kraft pulping 
Pliofiim, water-vapor permeability. . 
Plywood, properties 
Polyhydroxyl alcohols as_ wetting 
agents 
Polynesian ironwood, kraft pulping 
Polyvinyl alcohol 
Air transmission 
Wetting agent 
Pond apple, kraft pulping 
Postwar pues, e's con- 
cept éeséees 
Press section, " ieraft paper machine 
Presure roll, facial tissue machine 
Printing Bleached groundwood - 


pers 

Printing ink 
Fluorescent pigments 
Substitute materials 

Puette rectifier 

Pulp : : 
Chemical properties, effect of ni- 

trogen dioxide bleaching.... 

Current situation 
Facial tissue, preparation for.. 
Fiber dimensions 
Pipes, flow in, mechanism of. . 
Plug flow . 
—- peroxide, determination 


soutiiniin woods, properties. . 
Tensile strength 
Beating, effect of 
Mucilage, effect of.. 
Tensile tests 
Viscosity 
Cupriethylenediamine 
Control test, use for. 
saree A copes rela- 
tion 
Nitrogen Wlioxide bleaching, 
effect of 
TAPPI and cupriethylene- 
diamine, comparison .... 
Washing during bleaching 
Wet disintegrator 
Zero span tests, effect of fiber 
lengt 
Pulp allocation 
Pulp industry, Swedish 
Pulp testing 
Fiber length, projection  ar- 
rangement 
Viscosity, contro) test 
Viscosity, cupriethylenediamine 
method 
Zero span tensile strength. ... . 
Mechanism of 
Pulpwood 
Hydrolysis in Masonite process 
Southern w 
Swedish situation 
Pumps 
ransport 
Vacuum, kraft paper machine 
Pyrocote, water-vapor permeability. 


Q 


Quaternary ammonium salts as wet- 
ting agents eee 
Quonset huts 


Ray cells 
Pitch troubles, relation to 
White water solids, content of 
RADSCH, R. M. Roberts grinder 
Rectifier rolls in head box 
Red stopper, kraft pulping. . 
efiners, layout i 
REICHERT, J. S. Sodium peroxide 
bleaching of mechanica pulp. 
General description of process. 
REICHERT, J. S., i “Arras, 'D. 
J, and Mitts, R. Sodium 
peroxide bleachin BS ‘mechanical 
pulps. Control of metal catalysts 
in bleaching operation 
Relative humidity, electric hygrome- 
ter for control 


Renoflex, water-vapor weneeniaiy. . 
Resin acids of tall oil... . 
Resins for 5 eer bese plastics. 


RHODES Printing character- 
istics of bleached groundwood 
paper 

Roberts grinder 

ROBERTSON, N. F.’ See Chesley, 


Rosin, determination in rosin size. . 
osin size 
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184 
177 
184 
239 
240 


175 

184 

175 

128 

240 

97 

24, 28 
184, 240 


238 
97 


86 
238 
97 
57 
195 
225 
113 
80 


151 
192 


169 
167 
64, 66, 83 
167 


231 
46 


3 
115 
71 


53 
45 
169 


1,3 
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Dry ,analysis of.. 
Emulsions, analysis of 


s 


Safety, sodium peroxide handling. . 
SCHENK, H. F. Controlled hy- 
draulics - - screens on ~ 
rove: roduction ~~ quality 
sCHLAGENHAUE, H. A. See 
Sears, G. R 
Screens, fiat, hydraulic forces... . 
Scrub myrtle. See Wax myrtle. 
Scutan, water-vapor permeability... 
Sea fis". kraft pulping 
SEA R., ScHLAGENHAUF, 
, GIVENS, J. C., and Yert, 
F. Re” Comparison of methods for 
determination of water vapor per- 
meability. Tests conducted at 
The Institute of Paper Chemistry 
SHAEFER, W. E., and Dresu- 
FieLp, A. C. Determination of 
wax in sizing products. . 
She oak, kraft vane. 
SHEARER, R. See Bee 
Sheet formation 
Clotting in 
Head box, relation to 
Requirements for 
Slice, relation of 
Strength of Rarer relation to. 
SIGVARDT, See Heuser, E. 
SIMPSON, 7. R. Machine coating 
_and its application to board 


man, L. 


Sising 
ituminous emulsions 
Soaps in 
Wax, determination of 
Slice 
Facial tissue machine........ 
Sheet formation, relation to... 
Slitter 
Facial tissue machine 
Photoelectric cell regulator... . 
SMITH, P. A. Fluorescent charts 
Snakewood, kraft pulping 
Soaps, use as wetting agents 
Sodium —s 
Analysis in bleach liquors. . 
Bleaching mechanical pulp, cata- 
lysts in 
Catalytic decomposition 
Catalysts in mill waters 
Catalysts in pulpwoods 
Magnesium sulphate ,stabilizing 
effect of 
Mechanical pulp bleaching... . 
—— silicate ,stabilizing effect 


Solutions alkali determination 


Stability in presence of pulp.. 
Stability tests 

Sodium silicate 
Sodium peroxide, effect on.... 
a peroxide bleaching, use 


Sclentne system of bleaching 
Southern pine 
Chip length vs. pulp quality. . 
Chipper fines, effect of 
Stains, bleached groundwood 
STAMM, A. J.  Potentialities of 
paper- -base laminates as Seapaset 
with other laminates 
Starch 
Bituminous emulsion 
tender 
Sterilization .. 
Steam trap system of drier drainage 
Stock preparation, facial tissues... . 
Stransteel huts 
Straw, English conditions 
Stream pollution in Tennessee Valley 
STROMQUIST, W. G. Stream pol- 
lution problems of the Tennessee 


Valley 
‘STUTZ, i oe 
pigments 
Suction box 
Kraft paper machine 
Vacuum pumps f 
Sulphate process, effect of chipper 
fines 
Sulphate pulp 
Bursting strength, effect of chip 


engt 
Chip length, effect of 
Strength properties, effect of 
chipper fines 
a length, me of ~*~ 


Sulphate turpentine 
Sulphated esters .. 
Sulphated oils 
Sulphite alcohol, Swedish uses.... 
Sulphite cooking acid 
Pressure, effect of 
Strength vs. pressure 
Sulphite paper laminates, properties 
Sulphite process 
Cooking rate, effect of pressure 
Pressure, effect of 


Sulphur consumption 
Sulphite pulp 
Digester pressure, effect of.. 
Nitrogen dioxide, action of.. 
Properties, effect of beating... 
= hur dioxide concentration, 
ect of 
6- Sulphodehydroabietic acid 
Sulphur colors 
Surface active agents. See Wet- 
ting agents 
SUTTLE, B. — of chip length 
on quality J ng 
ee, » and McConky, 
SS of eer mill 
z bacterishogical control 
Synthetic resins in printing inks. . 


7. 


Table rolls, facial tissue machine. . 
Tall oil . 
Composition 
Fatty and resin eside, separa- 
tion of 
Sterol fraction 
Swedish uses 
Tannin 
Bark, content of 
Southern woods, content of. 
TAPPI. Analysis of rosin size. 
——. Bursting strength of paper. 
Chemical composition of proc: 
ess water for fine paper manufac- 


Creasing paper for 
vapor permeability tests 
Dirt in wood chips 
. Water resistance of 
and paperboard (dry indicator 
test) 
. Water vapor permeability of 
paper and paperboard 
Wet tensile breaking strength 


per and paperboard 
ibe beers 


Tennessee Valley, stream pollution 
problems .. 

Tennessee Valley Authority, sani- 
tation program 

THOMPSON, G. A., JR. Calender 
roll care and maintenance 

TODD, H. R. Apparatus for meas- 
uring gas transmission through 
sheets and films ; 

Two-sidedness, relation to sheet 
formation 


ULLMANN, E. V. Machinery used 
in belaching of groundwood 

ULRICH, P. L. Observations on 
drier drainage systems 


Vv 


V-board, bituminous emulsions in. . 

VAN DEN AKKER, J. A. See 
Gray, J. L. 

Varnishes, paper-base laminates... . 

Vat colors 

Vat system for board machine.... 

VICARIO, C., and Crarx, C. L. 
Operation of vacuum pumps on 
kraft oe, machines 

VINER, +, and Mirer, B. C. 
Hot melt cane s and laminates. 

Vinylidene chloride films, air trans- 
mission . 

Vinylite resins in paper-base lami- 


Wallboard, Swedish industry 
WANDEL, K. Streamlining paper- 
mill design 
War Production Board 
Salvage Division 
Waste paper 
Collection 
Economics of 
Salvage 
Waste paper industry, groups in. 
Water 
Bacteriological control 
Chloramine treatment 
Chlorination 
Hydraulic properties 
Mechanical bleaching, effect on 
Process, chemical composition. . 
Water jet blow-back 
Waterproofing, metallic soaps re 
Wax, determination in dry sizes. 
Wax myrtle, kraft pulping 
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Waxes, use of soaps with 
WEBER, C. G. Comparison 
methods for the determination of 
water vapor permeability. Tests 
conducted at National Bureau of 
Standards 
WEST, C. J. 
ents 
Wet strength of board, effect of bi- 
tuminous emulsions 
Wetting agents 
Paper industry, 
Types 
Whistling pine, kraft pulping 
White buttonwood, kr-ft pulping. . 


board, diatomaceous earth in 
White stopper, kraft pulping 
White water 
Chlorination 
Distribution in vat system. 
Fiber recovery 
Pitch trouble, effect on 
Ray cells in 
Whitewood, kraft pulping 
Wild olive, kraft pulping 
Wild tamarind, kraft pulping...... 
WILSON, P. See Hanson, N. D 
Winders, facial tissue machine.... 
Wire cloth. See Cylinder machine 
wires. 


manufacture of pulp of specified 


viscosity 
Ww ood 

See also Pulpwood. 

Paper-base plastics, used with. . 


See Sears, G. 


Z 


Zero-span jaw attachment (pulp 
testing) 


White mangrove, kraft pulping 
White patent coated solid manila 


Rust Engineering Co. Joins TAPPI 


The Rust Engineering Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
and Birmingham, Ala. has recently become a member 
of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry. This company, founded in 1905 has special- 
ized in engineering, design, and construction of 
complete industrial plants and facilities, and has been 
closely associated with the development of the paper 
industry in the South. 

Together with its service to paper manufacturers, 
the Company in the past decade has greatly expanded 
its activity in the chemical industry, particularly in 
the design and erection of process installations. From 
the time of its organization, the generation of steam 
and electric power has been a major interest of the 
Company, and from the design of these facilities for 
industrial plants developed a field involving the entire 
manufacturing process. 

The company is now engaged in the design and 
construction of the extensions of the Union Bag and 
Paper Corporation plant at Savannah, Ga., involving 
the installation of new steam and power generating 
facilities and the addition of auxiliary production 
units. The company also has been retained by other 
clients to prepare preliminary plans, reports and 
estimates and for a number of new projects for the 
paper manufacturing field, to be constructed as soon 
as conditions permit. 

The Rust Engineering Company has previously 
constructed complete pulp and paper mills for 
Crossett Paper Company at Crossett, Ark., Chesa- 
peake-Camp Corp. at Franklin, Va., ‘Rayonier, Inc. 
at Fernandina, Fla., Hollingsw orth & Whitney Com- 
pany at Mobile, Ala., the Flintkote Company at 
Meridian, Miss., and Florida Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany at Pensacola, Fla. 

Plant additions, facilities and installations have 
been executed by Rust for such manufacturers as 
International Paper Company at Panama City, Fla., 
Bastrop, La., and Moss Point, Miss.; for Gulf States 
Paper Corporation at Tuscaloosa, Ala.; West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Company at Covington, Va. ; 
Union Bag and Paper Corporaticia at Savannah, Ga. ; 
Chesapeake Corporation, West Point, Va.; Hummel- 
Ross Fibre Corporation, Covington, Va.; St. Helens 
Pulp and Paper Company, St. Helens, Ore.; Puget 
Sound Pulp and Timber Company, Bellingham, 
Wash.; and Longview Fibre Company, Longview, 
Wash. 

The company has served as one of the major 
designers and constructors of plants and facilities 
for the war effort. This work included a number of 
important processing plants for explosives, chemicals, 
synthetic rubber and rayon, as well as Naval and War 
Department projects, ordnance plants, power plants, 
and many types of buildings and installations for the 
metallurgical, ore treating, coal and machine indus- 
tries, 


WOOD, E. P. Cupriethylenediamine 
viscosity method as a control in 


Zinc-cadmium sulphide, luminescent 
Zinc sulphide, luminescent 


- The company maintains complete facilities at both 
Pittsburgh and Birmingham offices with a permanent 
engineering staff of process, mechanical, electrical, 
civil, architectural engineers, and specialty engineers. 


TAPPI Notes 


The Maine-New Hampshire Group of the Technical 
Association will meet jointly with the Northeastern 
Division of the Superintendents Association at the 
Poland Spring House, Poland Spring, Maine on 
September 14-16, 1944. The TAPPI program will 
consist of round table discussions on Postwar Prob- 
lems as Related to the Technology of the Industry, 
including pulp mill practices, papermill practices, 
pulp mill byproducts and stream improvement. 

Robert E. March, formerly student at the Institute 
of Paper Chemistry is now chemical engineer for the 
Gaylord Container Corporation, Bogalusa, La. 

Herbert L. Thompson, formerly chief chemist, 
Nashua River Paper Company, is now technical 
director, Louis Dejonge Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Michael S. Schenk, formerly with the Commercial 
Paste Company, Columbus, Ohio, is now with the 
Certified Products Company, 2624 W. Taylor street, 
Chicago, III. 

Stewart Neuville has been transferred from the 
Fairmont, Minn., to the Appleton, Wis., mill of the 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, as development engineer. 

W. O. Stauffer, formerly of the Remington Arms 
Corporation, is now senior group leader, Peroxygen 
Products Div., Electrochemical Dept., E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

J. L. Renehan, formerly of the Reynolds Metals 
Company, is now in the New Products Research and 
Development Div. of the Union Bag and Paper 
Corporation, Woolworth Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

Tom O’Flynn, formerly of the Wardlow-Thomas 
Company, is now manager and superintendent of the 
Puerto Rico Pulp and Paper Corporation, 55 Allen 
street, San Juan 12, P. R. 

The TAPPI Bibliography of Papermaking and 
U. S. Patents was recently issued to members of the 
Technical Association. Technical Association Papers 
is in the press and should be distributed late in 
September. Manpower shortages at the printing 
plants has delayed the publication of both of these 
bound volumes. Technical Association Papers will 
run well over 830 pages this year, the largest volume 
that has been printed by the Association. 

The membership of the Technical Association has 
passed well beyond the 2000-mark, not including the 
large number of members who are in the Armed 
Services. 

The TAPPI Empire State Section will meet at 
St. Catherines, Ont., (Welland House). on September 
1-2, 1944. This meeting will be held jointly with the 
N. Y.-Canadian Superintendents and the Niagara 
Div. of the C.P.P.A. Technical Section. 
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Speed Slime Removal 


The Easy Oakite Way Y>>D> DPD) 6: ke 


Removing slime from piping, screen plates, chests, 
head boxes, save-alls, beaters and other pulp and 
paper-making equipment must be done QUICK- 
LY, SAFELY, THOROUGHLY. That is why 
so many mills use Oakite materials and methods 
specially designed to do this job with a minimum 
of manual effort, yet with the speed and effective- 
ness demanded by wartime production. 
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SS 


You, too, will find when you apply solution of 
Oakite Slime Remover that ALL slime deposits 
are completely, quickly removed . . . equipment 
surfaces are left unharmed. Equally important is 
the low cost of this effective Oakite method. 
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YA, 


Yi 


Write for FREE 28-page booklet giving money- 


saving data on this and 40 other mill maintenance 
cleaning jobs. 


ave PRODUCTS, INC., 48A Thames Street, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
echnical Service Representatives in All Principal Cities of the United States & Canada 


Bee 
OAKITE a CLEANI 


August 24, 1944 


60 East 42 Street 
NGM New York. N.Y. 


Pree as 





New York Paper and Pulp Market Review 


Tighter All-Over Paper Market Is Expected In Future Comparable 
To Tight Board Supply In Past—More Pulp Is Needed For Mili- 
tary Use — New and Old White Rags and Paper Stock Active. 


Office of the Paper Trape JourNAL, 
ednesday, August 23, 1944. 


Civilian supply of paper is expected to further 
tighten as government agencies stress the heavy and 
not fully satisfied requirements for all government 
purposes. Concern about an equitable supply to meet 
civilian demands is reflected in most reports received 
this week from many manufacturers’ representatives, 
jobbers, and general paper merchants. The most 
recent limitations in paper includes M-380 which 
prohibits the use of moisture barrier materials except 
for the armed forces; places paper milk containers 
under regulation, because of the acute wood pulp 
shortage in L-239-al; and limits usage of paper of all 
government units, other than the U. S. Government, 
using more than a ton of paper yearly or purchasing 
more than $1,000 worth of printing a year, to 75% 
of their base tonnages. 

Paper production for the week ended August 12 
was estimated at 93.0%, compared with 92.4% for 
1943, with 77.5% for 1942, with 99.0% for 1941, and 
with 84.6% for the corresponding week for 1940. 

Paper board production for the week ended August 
12 was 96.0%, compared with 98.0% for 1943, with 
73.0% for 1942, with 92.0% for 1941, and with 73.0% 
for the corresponding week for 1940. 

Total production of paper, all grades, for the first 
half of 1944, reported by the Department of Com- 
merce, was 8,620,000 tons, compared with 8,505,000 
tons for the first half of 1943, an increase of 1.3%. 


Wood Pulp 


Production of wood pulp, all grades, for the first 
half of 1944, states the Department of Commerce, 
totaled 4,972,000 tons, compared with 4,675,000 tons 
in the like period in 1943, an increase of 6.4%; 
imports for the period totaled 535,000 tons, a decrease 
of 13.8%; exports totaled 103,000 tons, compared 
with 136,000 tons for the first half of 1943, a 
decrease of 24.3%. 

In its summary, the Department of Commerce 
report states in part that, the gains in pulpwood 
receipts in the first six months justify satisfaction 
only from the standpoint that without this improved 
wood output, the allocation of pulp would necessarily 
have been curtailed further. 


Rags 

Mill buying of new cotton cuttings is active this 
week with other consuming buying and is absorbing 
about all supplies. The market situation is strong 
and prices are firm at ceiling levels. 

Demand for old cotton rags is currently heavy. 
Some roofing mills report inability to obtain all the 
roofing grades they require. Call for thirds and blues 


is rather light, with demand for old whites heavy. 
Prices are firm at ceiling levels. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Old rope continues in heavy demand for the major 
grades. No important change in the market situation 
has been reported at this date. Since Amendment to 


M-84 last month, a 25% reduction in Manila process- 
ing quotas is in effect. As of July 1, 1944, cordage 
manufacturers may process Manila rope only for 
the ten end-uses listed in the Cordage End-Use List. 

Amendment to M-138, removes restrictions on the 
use of istle, except for average quality palma and 
pita, and removes controls on the use of the higher 
grades of palma or pita or on any quality of juamave 
or tula. 


Old Waste Paper 


The all-over demand for waste paper continues 
heavy. Less supplies are becoming available in the 
bulky grades, as less newsprint paper is now being 
consumed by publishers of newspapers. Receipts for 
the first half of 1944 totaled 4,172,000 tons, compared 
with 3,464,000 tons in the like period in 1943. 


Twine 
No important change in the twine market has been 
reported this week. Demand continues seasonally 


good, with no change in the market situation as to 
prices or supplies. 


Abitibi Discussions Continue 
(FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., August 21, 1944—Conversations 
and discussions on the reorganization of Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company are continuing, and it is 
understood that a plan is taking shape. The proposal, 
it is stated, would fund interest on the bonds and 
give the 6% preferred shareholders four shares of 
$20 par value new preferred and two shares of 
common, and the common stockholder would receive 
—) new common share for each two common now 

eid, 

It is possible that the present 7% preferred stock 
will be left as is, with the holders getting non-interest- 
bearing script for the $91 per share of dividend 
arrears. This script would be retired over a period 
of years, probably 10, by the company through 
purchase in the market or by call. 


Plan Post-War Pulp Mill 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., August 21, 1944—A Canadian 
Press dispatch from Vancouver of August 17 states 
that Eagle Lake Sawmills Ltd., of Giscome, 35 miles 
east of Prince George, will build a pulp mill in Prince 
George area costing more than $3,000,000. The report 
was credited to W. B. Miller, president of Eagle Lake 
Sawmills Ltd. The capacity of the mill will be 200 
tons daily and construction will begin as soon as 
equipment is available, which will probably not be 
until after the war. 


Install New Wet End at Mellenville 


MELLENVILLE, N. Y., August 21, 1944—The 
Columbia Box Board Mills, Inc., Mellenville Division, 
will shut down this week for a week or ten days in 
order to install a new wet end. 
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FELT WASHING COMPOUNDS 


Are Your Felts Hard? Do They Lose Their Life Quickly? 
Use Pionite Felt Washing Compounds for increased felt 
life! 

They reduce surface tension of water, prevent the pre- 
cipitation of insoluble lime precipitates, disperse pitch, 
emulsify quickly, and rinse freely. 


They Remove, After Continued Washing, Prcipitates 
which have become imbedded in the fibres of the felts. 
We have in some instances increased Felt Life up to 25%. 


Mail the attached form for a generous sample of the 
best suited Pionite Felt Washing Compound for your 
plant. 


PIONEER SALT CO. 


940 N. Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wash Felts— On Paper Machines [) 
In Washing Machines [() 


Hardness of water 
Types of Felts Used: 


Name of Company 
Address 


* Attention of 
Title 


ppm or GRS. per gallon 


This Is The Microscope 
You Are Waiting For 


diamond milling of optical parts, 


Aktivin 
LIQUEFIES 
EP Naas 


Aktivin § 

is a stable 
white powder, 
a mild oxidizing 

agent which liquefies 
starch without forming 
dextrine and sugar. This 
means a considerable saving of 

starch. Aktivin S is very simple to 

use. Merely add 1% of Aktivin S to the 

starch and boil with live steam until de- 

sired viscosity is obtained. Aktivin S$ is not 

an enzyme. Literature and sample upon request. 


THE AKTIVIN CORPORATION 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE e NEW YORK 1 


PRINTING, CONVERTING 
and INDUSTRIAL PAPERS 


TISSUE anp BOARD 
SPIRAL MILL CORES 
e MILL SUPPLIES °e 


It will represent the best and the materials such as the B&L low 
latest im the application of i other 
science to mi 


our measure 
each is the uct of the experience 
that has gone before. 


ct as BAUSCH & LOMB 
There are the ial las plant new Optical _ . adn de Y. 


first and finest optical 
ESTABLISHED 1853 


Makers x Optical Glass and a Complete Line of Optical Instruments for Military Use, 


usation, Research, Industry and Eyesight Correction and Conservation. 


August 24, 1944 


WALKER-GOULARD- PLEHIN: CO. 


PORE ene fe (enn ge eer > iy yi 


AND BOARD 





MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 


Office of the Parzen Trape Journat, 
Wednesday, August 23, 1944. 


BLANC FIXE—The market for blanc fixe continues 
to conform to prevailing quotations. Current demand fair. 
The pulp is currently quoted at $40 per ton, in barrels, at 
works ; the powder is currently quoted at $60 per ton. 


BLEACHING POWDER — Current demand is re- 
ported heavy. Supply situation reported less satisfactory. 
Bleaching powder is currently quoted at from $2.50 to 
$3.10 per 100 pounds. All prices in car lots, in drums, 
f.o.b. works. 


CASEIN—OPA maximum prices on processed acid- 
precipitated casein are as follows: 10,000 pounds or more, 
25 cents per pound; 2,000 pounds, 24% cents per pound ; 
less than 2,000 pounds, 2434 cents per pound, f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

CAUSTIC SODA—Supply situation reported under 
demand and market is rather tight at this date. Solid 
caustic soda is currently quoted at $2.30 per 100 pounds. 
The flake and ground are currently quoted at $2.70 per 
100 pounds. All prices in car lots, in drums, f.o.b. works. 


CHINA CLAY—Demand for some grades of china 
clay is reported moderate this week. Domestic filler clay 
is currently quoted at from $7.50 to $15 per ton; coating 
clay is quoted at from $12 to $22 per ton, at mines. Im- 
ported china clay is currently quoted at from $13 to 
$25 per long ton, ship side. 

CHLORINE—Production reported high. Demand for 
all uses very heavy. Market reflects tighter supply situa- 
tion. Prices remain unchanged. Chlorine is quoted at 
$1.75 per 100 pounds, in single-unit tank cars, f.o.b. 
works. 


ROSIN—Lower prices are quoted on some grades of 
rosin this week: “G” gum rosin is currently quoted at 
$5.50 per 100 pounds, in barrels; Savannah. “FF” wood 
rosin is currently quoted at $5.50 per 100 pounds, in 
barrels, New York. Seventy per cent gum rosin is cur- 
rently offered at $5.77 per 100 pounds, f.o.b. works. 


SALT CAKE — Demand reported moderate. Quota- 
tions on salt cake continue to remain unchanged. Domestic 
salt cake is currently quoted at $16 per ton. 


SODA ASH—Market requirements for soda ash con- 
tinue very heavy. Production reported high but demand 
absorbs supplies. Prices continue unchanged. Prices on 
soda ash in car lots, per 100 pounds, are as follows: in 
bulk, $.90; in paper bags, $1.05; and in:barrels, $1.35. 

STARCH—Corn is reported coming into market in 
fair volume. Prospects for this year’s crop less favorable 
on account of drought. Quotations continue unchanged. 
Pearl is currently quoted at $3.72 per 100 pounds. The 
powdered grade is currently quoted at $3.83 per 100 
pounds. All prices f.o.b. Chicago. 

SULPHITE OF ALUMINA — Supply situation is 
reported satisfactory. Quotations unchanged. Prices on 
the commercial grades are quoted at from $1.15 to $1.25 
per 100 pounds. The iron free is currently quoted at 
$1.85 per 100 pounds. All prices in car lots, in bags, 
f.0.b. works. eed 

SULPHUR—Demand is reported steady for sulphur. 
Quotations on all grades continue ‘unchanged. Annual 
contracts are currently quoted at $16 per long ton, f.o.b. 
mines. The current contract price at Gulf Ports remains 
unchanged at $17.50 per long ton..s 


TALC—The market for domestic talc is reported 
moderately active. Quotations unchanged. Domestic grades 
are quoted at from $16 to $21 per ton, at mines. 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 


All market quotations, excepting those otherwise 
designated as official OPA maximum prices, are 
based on the manufacturers’ price level as of October 
1-15, 1941; maximum wholesale prices are based 
on the merchants’ maximum prices for stipulated 
quantities at a quoted price to all customers of a 
like class, as shown by the merchant’s sales records 
of goods delivered during March, 1942. A merchant’s 
price list in effect in March 1942, showing quotations 
of actual shipments, will establish the current maxi- 


mum prices. 


Paper 


(Delivered New York) 
Standard News, per ton— 
Roll, contract... *$58.00 @ 
heets 66.00 “ 
*OPA Maximum Price. 


Kraft—per cwt.—Carload Quantities 
Zone A, f.o.b. Mill 
Suporstandard 

rapping ....*$5.25 @ 
No. 1 Wrapping... *5.00 “ 
Standard rapping*4.75 “ 
Standard "4.375 * 
*OPA Manufacturers’ Prices. 


Tissues—Per Ream—Carlots 


Toilet-—1 M. Sheets—Per Case 
Unbleached — ~ 
Bleached # 
Unbl. Toilet, 1 M. 4.16 “ 
Bleached Toilet.... 5.70 “ 


Paper Towels, Per Case— 


Unbleached, Jr..... 2.20 
Bleached, Jr. ...... 3.20 


Manila—per cwt.—C. 1. f. a. 
No. 1 Jute 
No. 1 i 
ping, er: 
No. 2 Manila Wrap- 
ping, 35 Ib 5 
Boards, per ton— 
News . 
Chip *48.00 
Sgl. Mla. Li. Chip*60.00 “ 
hite Pat. Coated*75.00 “ 
Kraft Liners 50 lb.*63.00 “ — 
Binders Boards... 84.00 ‘* 116.00 


“OPA Base Prices per 10 tons. 
Less than 10 tons but over 3 tons, add 
$2.50; three tons or less, add $5; 
regular 35-39 basis, add $5.; basis 
40-49, add $2.50; basis 91-100, add 
$2.50; basis 101-120, add $5. 


_ The following are representative of 

distributors’ resale prices: 

Rag Content Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items, 
Delivered in Zone 1: 

nds Ledgers 


Ext. 
No. 1 $39.10@$46.00 $40.25 @$47.25 
100% 


32.20“ 37.75 33.35 “ 
oP sees ee 
23.00 “ 27.00 24.15 “ 
o* .ooe 22.80% 
18.70“ 22.75 19.90 “* 


a 16.40 “ 20.00 17.55 “ 
Colors at $1.00 cwt. extra, 


Sulphite Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items, 
Delivered in Zone 1: 
é Bonds Ledgers 
1. .$10.55@$12.75 $11.70@$14.25 
eo» 9.65% 11.75 10.80% 13.25 
10.35 “* 12.50 
10.05 “ 12.25 


39.25 
35.00 
28.25 
27.75 
24.25 
21.50 


Colors $1.00 cwt. extra. 


Free Sheet Book Papers— 
White, Cased Paper. 
Delivered in Zone 1: 
No. 1 Glossy Coated. ..$13.65@$15.50 
No. 2 Glossy Coated... 12.40“ 14.00 
No. 3 Glossy Coated... 11.60“ 13.25 
. 4 Glossy Coated... 11.15“ 12.75 
No. 1 Antique (water- 
11.75 


11.00 

10.75 

11.00 

10.25 

10.50 

. y 9.75 

. 8. 10.00 

ade E. F, 8.2 9.50 

Grade S. & S.C... 8.50% 9.75 
vory & India at $.50 cwt. extra. 


Wood Pulp 


OPA Maximum Prices and Canadian 
Manufacturers Prices, Less Freight 
Not Exceeding OPA Allowances. 

B1. Softwood Sulphite 
Unbl. Softwood Sulphite 
Bl. Hardwood Sulphite 
Unbl. Hardwood Sulphite 
Bl. Mitscherlich 


Transportation Allowances 


Applying to Producers of Wet Wood 
Pulp. 
Below 
50% Air 
Dry Weight 
Northeast 
Lake Central 
Southern 
West Coast (in area) 
West Coast (out area) 


50%-80% Air 
Dry Weight 
Northeast 11.50 
Lake Central 
Southern 
West Coast (in area).. 
West Coast (out area) 


Applying to Poedusere of Dry Wood 


ulp. 
Above 
80% Air 
Dry Weight 
Northeast 
Lake Central 
Southern 
West Coast (in area) 
West Coast (out area) .... Wy 
Should = charges actually ex- 
ceed these allowances, the difference 
may be added to the maximum prices. 


Domestic Rags 


New Rags 
(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y.) 
Shirt Cuttings— 

New White, No. 1.. 6.50 7.25° 
Silesias No. 1 — 5.75° 
New Unbleached... 6.75 7.50* 
Blue Overall — 5.50° 
Fancy 


3.50° 
Washables 3.00* 
Bleached Khaki Cut- 


tings 4.25* 
Unbleached Khaki 


Cuttings — 3.50* 
* OPA Maximum Price 
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RECORD PAPER & PULP STOCK VALVES, “BONNETLESS 
SELF CLEARING” —-—— “RESIDUE POCKETLESS TYPE” 


METALS — 1.B.B.M., all iron, bronze or stainless steels, body parts plain or rubber lined. 


e The “FAST THREADED” screw stem and ball bearing @ The yoke mountings are such that yokes for various 
speeds valve operation. methods of gate operation are interchangeable. 


e The packing box is extra deep, is adjustable and pro- e Replaceable gate edge shoes are used in valves 10” 
vided with specialized lubricated packings and special and larger. These shoes are of special value when valves 


type gland and compression bolts. are installed stem and pipe horizontal. 


“RECORD PRODUCTS EXTENSIVELY USED IN DEFENSE PROJECTS.” 
RECORD FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY, ivermore FALLs, MAINE, U. S. A. 


SCREENS 


for PAPER 
and PULP 


FREE! FREE! 


The Handy Roll Length 
Calculator illustrated here 
is yours for the asking 


Se Pr 
Write for it today. ee 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY, 61 Poplar Street, Brooklyn 2, New York 
MIDWEST OFFICE: Harris Trust Building, 111 West Monrce Street, Chicago 3 


EMBOSSING ROLLERS 


America’s Foremost and Best Equipped Engravers 
and Manufacturers of 


EMBOSSING ROLLERS & PLATES 
Advise the nature of your requirements and we shall al= - 


wend piles one of our representati will call. 
weer a Harring 
ROEHLEN ENGRAVING WORKS, INC. aa oo 


ROCHESTER ENGRAVING WORKS 


324 ST.PAUL ST. - - - ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


= 


of your Centrifugals, 
Shakers and Drainers 
definitely improved by 
the use of precision 
screens built to your 
specifications. Let us 
‘sit in” on your screen- 


ing problems, 


ton « King 
a ae 


5652 Fillmore St., Chicago 44, 1.—114 Liberty St., New York 6, N. ¥. 
_ eR 9 iene asco cone REAR 


JOHN G. SHELLEY | 


H. G. WEBER & COMPANY 


Builder of High Speed Bag Machines 


Grocery, Duplex, Coffee, Flour, Cellophane Satchel 
Bottom, Tuber & Bottomers Automatic Compensating 


KIEL WISCONSIN 


——— DEINKING — DECOLORIZING 
K-121-B end K-C-2 
COOKING PROCESSES 
THE KINSLEY CHEMICAL COMPANY 
12500 Berea Road Cleveland, Ohio 


August 24, 1944 


—Cotton Deckle Webbing 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 


Bias Laid Rubber Paper Machine Aprons—Side 
Aprons—Water Box Covers—Color Box Covers 


W.H.&L.D. BETZ 
Frankford + Philadelphia * Penna. 
CONSULTANTS ON ALL WATER PROBLEMS 


BOILER, PROCESS AND MUNICIPAL WATER * WASTE AND 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL * CONSULTATION * DESIGN * ANALYSIS 





40 


Uld Rage 
White, No. i— 
cocctous Oe 
Miscellaneous ....°3.20 


@hite, No. 2— 
ed - 92.90 


Old Manila Rope.. 
OPA Maximum Prices. 


Foreign Rags 
All Prices nominal 
New Rags 


ASew Dark Cuttings... 2.25 
New Mixed Cuttings. 2.00 
New Light Silesias.. 5.50 
Light Fiannelettes... 5.50 
New vee Coto *. - 
New 

New Light Peer . 3:00 


Old Rags 


White Linens. 
White Linens. 
White Linens. 
White Linens. 
White Cotton. 
White Cotton. 
White Cotton. 
White Cotton. 
Extra Light Prints.. 
JIrd. Light Prints. . 
Med. — Prints. 

lue Cottons. 
Prost Blue Linens. 
Checks and Blues... 
Linsey Garments.... 
Dark 


— Shappen 


BAGGING 
(Prices to Mill, f. o. b. N. 


PNUD 
coum 


. 2.2 


“00 
. 


; 
awh a obe 
sss 
oo 
PO TDD Ww tw 
be <tr ee 
Soumooouuwm! oo 


Bass] | ioe sous | tau 


oouwo 


es : 
wcoonun ° 
coouunm 


eee 
pat Ra 


6 


fool . light. . 
Wool Tares heavy.. 
Sright Bagging... 


Jute Threads 

@o. 1 Sisal Strings. . 
Mixed Strings 
*OPA Maximum Price. 


Old Waste Papers 


(F. o. b. New York) 
OPA Maximum Prices, Baled 


~. 1 Hard White 
Saeviege Cuts, one 


3.37% _ 
a 1 Hard White - 
Soestens Cuts.... 3.12% - 
No. 1 ard White 


Shavi unruled. 2.87%** 
No. 1 ard White 

Shavings, ruled... 2.50 
Soft Whee Shavings, 
2.87%" 


. 2.50 


Misc. 2.15 -% 
No. - Fly Leat Shav- 
1.67%" 


No. ° Fly Leaf Shav- 

ings 1.12%" 
ie Groundwood 

Fly Leaf Shavings 1.25 “ 
No. 2 Mixed Grouna- 

wood Fly Leaf 

Shavings .. 90 
= slored “Shay *. 


i Groundwood 
Coiored Shavin 96 
Overissue - 
1.67%" 


& Magazines 
Mixed Books 
No. 1 White Ledger. ‘. 
No. 2 Mixed Ledger, 
colored 
New Manila Envelope 
Cuttings, one cut.. 
New Manila Envelope 
Cuttings 
Extra Maznilas..... eo 
Mixed Kraft, Env. & 
Bag Cuttings 
= Neves Cut- 


‘owe Soft Kraft. 
New 100% Kraft Cor- 
rugated Cuttings. 
No. 1 Assorted Old 


Old 100 . 
rugated Containers 1.75 
Old Corrugated Con 
tainers 1.40 
Box Board Cuttings. 
White Blank News. 


No. 1 Mixed Paper... 

Old Corrugatea Con 
tainers 

Mill Wrappers 


Twines 
All Prices Nominal 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
(Soft Fiber) 


Coarse Polished— 
India 
White Hemp..... 
Fine Polished— 
Fine India...... 
Unpolished— 


Wall Paper.. 
Wrapping -23 
Soft iber Rope... ‘2 
CT copoanine 
‘Laard ins 
Medium savas 18 


Mex. Sisal.. 
Manila 


PHILADELPHIA 


Domestic Rags (New) 


(Price to Mill.) 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White No. 1.......... 
New White No. 2.......... 
Light Silesias. .cccccccccce 
Black Silesias, soft........ 
New Unbleached .......... 
Washable Prints .......... 
Washable No. 1.......e00- 
Blue Overall........ccsceees 
Cottons—According to grades— 
Washable shredding ....... 
Fancy Percales 
New Black Soft .........s. 
Khaki Cuttin 
mbleachabile Cotton Cuttings 
hable Cotton Cuttings. . 
Men's | MEOP coccccecccs 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
Write No. 1—Re- c 


oage 09S = 
wpbecitacoue Nei: $3 > es 
No. 3.265 9 = 


White No. 2— Re- 
packed 2.90 

Thirds and Biues— 
Miscellaneous .... 
Repacked ........ 

Black Stockings— 
(Export) 

Roofing Stock— 
Foreig’ No. 1.... 
Domestic No. 1 
pomenic a. Ri. 
Roofin sing. 

Old Mata? bran -. 5.75 


Bagging 
(¥. o. b. Phila.) 
Gunny No. 1— 
Foreign ....... ...-Nomuinal 
wee ‘aaa’ 3.00 « 
‘0. ean bright— 
Sisal i oeanerdessecece 
No. 2 Clean bright— 
Sisal . 


Sisal Jute we.svivese aH | 
ae emia. 
7s « 


No. 3.. 
Wool Tares se .. 400 © 4.35 


No. 1 New Lignt 
Burlap -» 3.00 
New Sous Cuttings 3.75 


Old Papers 


‘(F. o. b. Phila) 
OPA Maximum Prices, Baled 
No. 1 Hard White 
mpegs Cuts, one 
GR seaccaesesiess 3.37%" 
No. 1 Hard White 
Shavings, unruled.. 2.87%*: 
Soft White Shavings, ase 


White Blank News. 1.65 “ 
Soft White Shavings 


~ 8.00 “ 
No 1 White “Ledge 2.30 “ 


No. 2 Ledger, colored 2.00 “4 


No. 1 Heavy Booms 

& Magazines....... 1.92%“ 
Overissue Magazines. 1.0/% 
New Manila 

Cuttings 
oe 1 Assorted. nt 


1. 

No. 1 Mixed Paper... 95 
Box Board Cuttings. 
Kraft Searapmiee Cut- 

ting! 
Old Tietenmaned Con 

SUMNEEO”” cos ebcscans 200 
Overissue News 


BOSTON 


Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Boston) 
OPA Maximum Prices, Baled 


No. 1 Hara White 
Shavings, unruled. 2.87% @ 
No. 1 ard White 
Shavings. ruled... 2.50 “ 

Soft enw Shavings. 
—_ 2.15“ 


1.67%" 
. 1.12%" 
23 % 


Fly Leaf Shavings 1.25 “ 
No. 2 Groundwood 
Fly Leaf Shavings 90 “ 
Mixed Colored Shav- ~ 
a 


ings 
7, Manila Envelope 
Hard 4 Whit Ee lope 
ar e Enve' 
3.37%" 


1 
rown Soft Kraft. 2.50 
“es = Env. 
ag Cuttings 
= Bercy i Cc 


No. T sete Books 
mbes 
New Manila Envelope 
Cuts, one cut 
New Manila Envelope 
Cuttings . 
White and Colored 
Tabulating Cards.. 2.25 “ 
Ground W: T 
lating Cards 
White Blank News.. 
No. . 
Kra 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 
Overissue News...... 1.10 
Box Board Cai Jn 
ne Cormnanied 


od Toow Kraft Cor- 
rugated Containers 1.75 

Old Corrugated > 
tainers 


(F. o. b. Boston) 

Gunny Bagging— 

Foreign ......-. (sominal) 

Domestic ....... 
Sisal Rope No. 1... 104.75 . 
Sisal Rope No. 2....%4.25  « 
Mixed Rope — * 
[ransmission Rope 

Foreign 

Domestic 
Manila Rope— 

poraes 
Soft “ 

- eeecee 

Jute Ropes 5s ; ie “ 
Bieachery fk ae can 9 
Scrap Burlap— 

Foreign 


Domestic 
South American... 


(oneiee ) 
; * 


Wool Tares— 

Foreign (nominal) 

Domestie 4.49 
Aust. Wool Pouches... — “ 
New Zealand Wool 

Pouches ......... . 
New Buriap Cuttings 4. 75 
Heavy Peling Bagging 4.00 « 
Paper Mill Bagging... 2.50 “« 
No. 2 Roofing agging 2s 6CU* 

* OPA Maximum Price 


Domestic Rags (New) 


(F. 0, b. Boston; 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New Light Prints. .04% 
Fancy Percales. . .04 
New White No i. 
New Light Flannel. 
ettes 
Canton Flannels, 
Bleached 
Underwear Cutters, 
Bleached . 
Underwear Cutters, 
Unbleached . 
Silesias No. 1 
New Black Silesias. . 
Red Cotton Cuttings 
Soft Unbleached .. 
Blue Cheviots .. . 
Fancy 
Washable 
Khaki Cuttings 
O. D. Khaki 
Corduroy 
New Canvas 
B. V. D. Cuttings. 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
(F. o. b. Boston 
White No. 1— 
Repacked .. --- 3.80 @ 
Miscellaneous .... 3.20 ‘ 
White No. 2— 
Miscellaneous oa * 
Twos and Blues, Re- 
packed A # 
Old Blue Overalis... 2. 
Thirds and Blues Re 
cked 


Miscellaneous 
Black Stockings 


Roofing Stock— 
No. 1 


* OPA Maximum Prices 


Foreign Rags 
(F. o. b Boston) 
(numba: / 

Dark Cottons (nominal) 
Dutch Blues (nomina! ) 
New Checks and Blues. . (nominal) 
Old Fustians joemen 
Old Linsey Garments... 
New Silesias 


CHICAGO 


Waste Paper 


CF. o. b. Chicago) 
OPA Maximum Prices, Baled 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 
Envelope Cuts, one 


GEE -satescdgsccsce CD 


.No. 1 Hard White 


Shavings, unruled. 2.87%“ 


No. 1 Soft Wate 
Shavings a6 60 


No. 1 White Ledger.. 2.30 
No. | Heavy Books 2 
& Magazines....... 1.92% 

White Blank News.. 1.05 


Mixed Kraft Env. 
& Bag Cuttings... 2.75 


No. 1 Assorted Old 
Kraft 


— 
— 
— 


No, 1 N : 
No. 1 Mixed Pager.» 95 
No. 1 Roonng 1 
No. 1 Roofing Bags. 
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